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BABY IN THE WOODLAND. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


Little hill-sprite on the sod 
Standing high as Golden-rod 
Just as tall as three-year Pine 
Balmy on the soft decline, 

How thy dimpled fingers search 
*Mid the tender youngling Birch! 


Where thy earnest eyes may rest 
See I not a vine-wreathed nest ? 
Still as thought thou waitest there 
Like some dainty wood-nymph rare, 
Showing through thy hiding snood 
Perfect grace of baby-hood. 


Not a feature nor a trace 

See we of thy gentle face ; 
That is given to the wood, 
To thy mother Nature good ; 
Yet thy life and beauty shine 
Clear revealed in every line. 


Something native and akin 

To the spot thou standest in ; 
Blooming forth, unconscious flower 
Of the lovely place and hour ; 

Nest and blossom, leaf and tree, 
Breathe perfected life in thee. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue utter lack of knowledge which many parents 
show regarding the schools which their children attend is 
almost shocking. Indeed, it may be broadly affirmed that 
not one parent in ten can tell whether the teacher of his 
child teaches him properly or not.—Good Cheer. 


Now the instinct of the American people has hitherto 
been that theology and religion do better without the pat- 
ronage of the State than with it, and that it is not safe to 
intrust the civil power, whether Federal or local, with the 
making of any law looking either to the establishment of 
a church or to the encouragement of any special form of 
religious belief.— Popular Science Monthly. 


SometimEs the abundance of summer schools does sug- 
gest the question as to over-working the average Amer- 
ican thinker ; but the probability is that the change of 
work is so complete, and associations are so different, and 
the action of the brain so unlike the routine work which 
has preceded it, that the summer school may, even to the 
overworked teacher, furnish rest, relief, and recreation. 
—Christian Register. 


Hear the voice of cultured Boston upon the question 
of teachers’ salaries : 

Superintendent of lamps, salary, $4,500 

Superintendent of schools, salary, $4,200 

We hear a good deal of self-glorification in the matter 
of schools from the city whose inhabitants fondly call it 
the “Hub,” but here we have a practical application of 
the value that they put upon school work. Evidently the 
street lamp is more worthy of consideration and pay than 
the lamp of knowledge.—Central School Journal. 


THE classics have stood the test for 400 years, and have 
accomplished great results. Men have been trained, and 
are still being trained, by these instrumentalities whose 
names are immortal for their achievements in literature, 


in this way do not despise the sciences; they recognize 
their value in the wide range of knowledge, and hail with 
delight every discovery in the phenomena of nature, es- 
pecially if it adds anything to the sum of human happi- 
ness. Let this spirit of impatience and contempt for the 
ancient languages disappear, and let the feeling of recip- 
rocal regard take its place; and when the time comes, if 
it shall ever come, to write the epitaph over the depart- 
ure of either Greek or Latin from the curriculum of the 
schools, as a prescribed study, let it be written in profound 
appreciation and praise for the good they have done the 
world in the education of men for many generations.— 
Moses Merrill. 


Worps express what the person is who has given utter- 
ance to them ; and, if they be uttered slightingly or care 
lessly, or simply dribbled from the lips, they may be a 
better indication of the character than if they had been 
studied. These words, some of them, are the greatest 
forces in all the world. We do not know to-day anything 
historically of our Aryan forefathers who lived in India 
before the dawn of civilization. Almost the only record 
of their lives are certain words, certain forms of speech, 
which have come down through all these years which are 
the most lasting monuments on the face of the earth; and 
by means of these few words we can resurrect their life. 
We know what kind of a life they lived. These things 
we can decipher from their deathless words. It was the 
words of Aristophanes in ancient Athens,—words of rid- 
icule, cynical words,—that created very largely the con- 
dition of public opinion that made it possible for them to 
consent to the death of the grandest man who ever lived 
among them,—Socrates. — Rev. M. J. Savage. 


COLERIDGE,— WHO TAUGHT BY HIS 
TALKS. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born in 1772, at Ottrey, 
St. Mary’s, Devonshire, England. Of course, he lighted 
up and flashed when young, even as he kept flashing all 
through life. His remarkable memory declares itself in 
the reminiscences of a fellow student in college, who, 
speaking of evenings in Coleridge’s rooms and of the dis- 
cussions there, said, when some pamphlet might be the 
subject: “There was no need of having the book before 
us. Coleridge had read it in the morning, and in the eve- 
ning he would repeat whole pages verbatim.” 

What freaks, somersaults, acrobatica,—if I may be 
permitted to coin a word,— money, or the lack of it is 
responsible for! Bothered by debt, Coleridge quit his 
studies and became a soldier. He enlisted in a regiment 
of light. dragoons. He was not a success as a knight. 
An officer found a Latin sentence written on a white wall, 
beneath a saddle. The saddle was Coleridge’s, and 
genius on horse back was discovered. He was discharged 
honorably, out of due regard to his station in life, and to 
friends. Thus the raw dragoon was saved from a sol- 
dier’s perplexities, and the world recovered a light that 
had suffered a momentary eclipse. 

I once officiated at a marriage of a man who gave me 
to understand that he was encouraged to take the step 
because business was dall, and, as he had nothing to 
do, he thought he would get married. Coleridge’s ease 
was the reverse ; having married, he felt that he must do 
something. He began to lecture, and the lecturer became 
author, also. It was about this time, one summer, he met 
Wordsworth. A mutual admiration society was quickly 
formed. Wordsworth said, “The only wonderful man I 
ever knew was Coleridge.” Southey, Coleridge had al- 
ready met,— soul going to soul and mingling, like water- 
drop with water-drop. Coleridge’s published poems 
quickly made him famous. Among his prose works his 
Aids to Reflection has had special honor in the opinion 
of the world of thought. . 


science, philanthropy, and religion. They have been 
foremost in the progress of civilization. Men educated 


Coleridge’s life was as irregular as that of the, lake- 


country he loved. Would that it had always been as at- 
tractive. He is remembered as a student in college, as 
a horse-dragoon, as a poet, as a disciple of the Germans 
in Germany, as an editorial contributor, as an opium- 
eater,— there is no attempt here to make a climax,— as 
a Londoner holding weekly conversazioni, talking 
at the house of his friend, Mr. Gilman, to 
throngs of delighted listeners, especially young 
men who flocked from every corner of the land to hear 
him. He had marvelous powers in such discourse. 
“The magic charm of his utterance’ are words that have 
been applied to Coleridge. As we think of those who 
used the conversational style as the method of teaching, 
our thought goes back to Socrates in the old Grecian mar- 
ketplace, and then moves forward to Alcott of our day 
talking in club-rooms, parlors, or public halls. If one 
have a gift in this direction, he or she will soon go crowned 
among men. Their sphere may be the little country 
school-house at “the corner,” but their power will seat 
them on a throne respected all through the town. The 
honor may be grasped after by every teacher, but there 
is one imperative condition of success, fullness. A teacher 
must have something to say, and something to say means 
something previously studied. 

There is this merit in the conversational method, close, 
personal contact with one’s hearers. There is no manu- 
script through which the teacher speaks, giving the im- 
pression sometimes that it is a man’s personality in his 
study you are dealing with, and not the man who has left 
his study behind him and stands before you. Then there 
is something in the very altitude of the conversationalist 
that wins you. He seems like one who, in an informal 
way, has dropped into your little circle and begins to 


open treasure-caskets he carries about his person, and 
holds up his curiosities and passes them before your eyes. 
Rare jewels that glittered as if a sun were hidden within 
them, did Coleridge, the talker, hold up before the 
charmed circle drawn about him. 


ROTE WORK AND CORRECT TRAINING 
HABITS OF ATTENTION AND PROMPTNESS. 


BY SUPT. H. M. SLAUSON, MICHIGAN. 


Webster says that rote signifies “a frequent repetition 
of forms of speech without reference to the meaning.” I 
would amplify this definition sufficiently to have it include 
all of that work in our schools that is done by a whispered 
repetition, called study, and considered preparation of 
lessons, and finally culminates in an audible repetition, at 
recitation time, of the sounds that have been memorized. 

Without wishing to take a pessimistic view of the situ- 
ation, or to enroll myself with the numerous and unrea- 
sonable critics of the public schools, I still wish to say 
that there is far too much of rote work done in even the 
best of our schools. 

I would class as rote work, also, that rehearsing of 
sounds in which the pupil associates certain sounds with 
certain printed or written characters, and, ignorant of the 
fact that those characters are symbols of ideas, vainly 
supposes that the afore mentioned rehearsal of sounds is 
reading ; or, in plain Anglo-Saxon, I would call much of 
the reading that is done in the primary and grammar 
grades rote work. In geography, that pupil who fails in 
recitation because he is thrown off the track by forgetting 
two or three words of the text is doing rote work; in 
arithmetic, those pupils who explain problem after prob- 
lem according to a model explanation given by the book 
or their teacher are doing rote work,—not quite so objee- 
tionable or to so great an extent, perhaps, as has been 
done in the geography or reading, but still it is rote work, 
and more originality in the form of explanation, although 
not likely to make so fine a showing before visitors and at 
examination time, would be of more value in developing 
the reasoning powers of the members of the class.-. It 


would not be at all difficult to find rote work in the other 
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branches of the common-school course; but the three 
already mentioned,— reading, geography, and arithmetic, 
—furnish sufficient material. 

Now, is there any educational value or power in this 
rote work? If there is, how much is there? It may be 
claimed that it strengthens the memory. If you believe 
that it does, ask the pupil who reads sounds and not ideas 
to re-read the paragraph that he read a week ago, and see 
if he remembers anything connected with it well enough 
to read it better now than he did then. Ask the girl who 
glibly explained a problem according to the prescribed 
model last week, but has not used that model since, to 
explain a new problem, or even one in review, that may 
be fitted to the given model, and see if it is done as readily 
as it was then. If these two experiments are satisfactory, 
I ask you, as my last resort, to call out the class in geog- 
raphy and test those who usually employ the words of the 
text-book in their recitations, and see how well they will 
render a lesson that they have not looked at for a week. 
Permit me to remark here, parenthetically, that I am not 
inveighing against memorizing, in all cases, — against 
memorizing verbatim, — but against repeating forms of 
speech without reference to the meaning. 

Let us now consider correct training in habits of atten- 
tion and promptness. To train, according to Webster, is, 
—“To teach and form by practice ; to exercise; to dis- 
cipline.” Col. Parker says, “Primary education con- 
sists in the development of the power of attention.” At- 
tention may be defined as an intense consciousness by 
which every impression made on an organ of sense is 
brought directly before the mind. Upon this ability to 
give attention depends the power to remember; hence, 
attention is the foundation upon which the whole super- 
structure of school education must rest. No attention, 
no impression upon the mind; no remembrance or recol- 
lection, no knowledge. A late writer on psychology has 
said that it is probable that all impressions on the mind 
are indelible, and may be recalled either by force of will 
or by association of ideas. If this theory be true, many 
school-children have either very weak wills or most unso- 
cial ideas; for we all know that it is simply impossible, 
in many cases, to induce a recollection of impressions that 
we have striven zealously to make permanent. 

As illustrations of inattention let me refer you to the 
members of the spelling-class, who must have words pro- 
nounced several times before they can write them ; or to 
the pupils who copy work from the board, and omit words 
or introduce original and wonderful spelling ; or to those 
other pupils who so frequently misunderstand the teacher's 
commands, and sit down when they should remain stand- 
ing, or remain standing when they are told to sit ; or, lastly, 
to the teachers’ pests who “ forgot’ to bring a book, a pen. 
cil, some paper for examination, or to study the lesson 
assigned. These pupils are usually called “dumb” ; 
but, in many cases, the only trouble lies in the fact that 
they do not give their undivided attention to what the 
teacher tells them. 

How shall this trouble be remedied ’ This question is 
as difficult to answer as it is easy to ask. Attention cer- 
tainly is not secured by commanding it or by begging for 
it. The anecdote of the judge who astonished his court- 
erier by telling him that he, with his continual “ Silence! 
silence ! ”’ was the noisiest man in the court, is applicable 
here. The teacher who frequently calls “ Attention ! 
attention!” often produces more disturbance and does 
more to distroy attention than any other person in the 
school. I might say to the teachers, Be interesting and 
you will secure attention ; but then the question would be, 
How shall we be interesting? You can’t make the work 
interesting to others if you are not interested in it. If 
you are teaching because you think that you can get more 
dollars for less work in that way than in any other, there 
is little hope of your ever making the work interesting to 
your pupils. Do not consider me as saying that only 
those who are willing to teach for nothing should be put 
in charge of children. I mean to say that, if your heart 
and conscience are not in your work, you ought not to be 
in the school-room. Teaching, not school-keeping, is 
hard work ; I suspect the sincerity of the man who tells 
me that he would do the work for mere love of it; and 
despise the motives of that other one who, having ob- 
tained a situation, gives the least possible amount of la- 

bor for the stipulated salary. Get as big a salary as you 


_ @an, and always do the best work that you can. 


In my belief, enthusiasm is the great requisite for 
gaining and holding attention, but it must be tempered 
with common sense. Next to this in importance is the 
ability to question well. By his skill in questioning Soc- 
rates laid the foundation of a fame that endured for twenty- 
three centuries. Thorough knowledge of the subject in 
hand is, certainly, another essential requisite. Armed 
with these three,— knowledge of the subject, skill in 
questioning, and enthusiasm,—no teacher should fail. 


Let us now consider, briefly, training in habits of 

promptness. Frequently pupils are found whose normal 
mental gait seems to be identical with that of “ molasses 
in winter.” If directed to copy a paragraph of the read- 
ing lesson on their slates, the first lines written are nearly 
erased by the time the work is finished ; if called upon 
to write a set of numbers from dictation, the rest of the 
class must wait for them, or they must be excused with 
about half of the numbers written; if detected in some 
disorder and told to approach the desk, they move at a 
snail’s pace. Some of this exasperating slowness of 
mind and movement may be due to temperament. But 
the fact that some of the slow-coaches of the school-room 
are among the liveliest children on the playground ; that 
the pupils of some rooms exhibit much greater prompti- 
tude than those of other rooms; and that particular pu- 
pils vary greatly in the degree of promptitude exhibited 
when under the charge of different teachers, furnishes 
good ground for saying that promptness is largely a mat- 
ter of training. 
Now, are we not, either consciously or unconsciously, 
devoting a great deal of energy to rote-work that will be 
crowded from the pupils’ minds by the next succeeding 
task, and forgetting that a prompt and attentive boy or 
girl will be of more use to himself or to herself, and to 
the world, than one whose mind has been used as a sieve 
throughout a whole grammar or high-school course? I 
do not affirm, nor do I believe, that we are doing quite so 
badly as to make sieves of the childrens’ minds; but in 
our eagerness to store them with facts, do we not often lose 
sight of real training, and look upon the attention of a 
class as an evidence that its members are in a favorable 
condition to take on board a mental load? Do we not for- 
get that attention is not only a means to an end, but an 
end of itself of the very highest character ? 


AN IDEAL HISTORY CLASS- ROOM. 


BY HARRIET P. NORTH. 


It is twenty-five by thirty feet, with windows on three 
sides furnished with Venetian shades. Yes, it is extrava- 
gant, but there is a carpet on the floor, of warm wood 
browns and fine unobtrusive pattern, that harmonizes 
with the light brown tint of the walls. There are two or 
three tables in the room, with books or photographs on 
them. One, with a comfortable chair beside it, looks as 
if it were intended for the teacher. The chairs are such 
as every recitation-room ought to have,—comfortably low, 
ash-wood, cane-seated, with adjustable writing-tables ; and 
they do not stand in soldierly rows, but are pleasantly dis- 
posed in a social group. At the rear of the room is a 
movable map-case and blackboard in one, the maps rolling 
up in front of the board, and the chalk and eraser cases 
arranged behind it. Fastened against the wall is another 
case for maps of the largest size, and two slanting desks 
look as if the open atlases upon them were in constant 
use, while a well-filled-atlas-stand gives promise of all 
necessary statistical and historical charts. 

Then there is a large cabinet, through whose glass doors 
all sorts of curiosities of all ages and from all countries 
are visible, and one cannot but think that the student who 
examines that old Roman lamp or bit of Cyprian jewelry 
will feel that the ancients lived household lives and in- 
dulged in pardonable vanity, as well as mounted their war 
chariots and hewed down their enemies. 

Then there is a book-case containing not only historical 
authorities like Rawlinson, Freeman, and Motley, and 
books of handy reference like Ploetz’s Hpitome of Uni- 
versal History, but Eber’s Egypt, Stanley’s Congo Free 
State, Schliemann’s Troy, and a dozen more extensive or 
illustrated works that awaken interest as well as satisfy 
it. One shelf is devoted to poetry and eloquence and 
romance bearing upon great events, and there is a set of 


serap-books, compiled by pupils, containing magazine 


articles about famous cities, or battle-fields, or heroes. In 
the drawer below the shelves are photographs, many of 
them, and sufficiently large to give clear ideas of the places 
they represent. 

Busts of the great triumvirate stand upon the top of 
the book-case, and above them hangs a large photograph 
of the Roman forum. In the shadiest corner of the room 
a painting of the Temple of Karnak gives such warmth, 
and color and brightness that one fancies he is under an 
oriental sky, and lifts his eyes to a panorama of Athens 
on the opposite wall with a new sense of the fact that 
Egypt and Greece are near neighbors. Just below the 
picture of the city they governed and adorned are Pericles 
and Phidias in bronze medallions, and beyond the angle 
of the wall hangs Kaulbach’s “ Era of the Reformation” to 
bring us down to comparatively modern times. A helio- 
type of Cologne Cathedral is near to suggest the power 
of the church, and the Parliament buildings beside it 
carry one’s thoughts across to England. Across the room 
hangs a glimpse of Boston Harbor that some one has 
caught and fastened upon canvas with such spirit that one 
fancies that British tea-ship just beyond the horizon. 
Below a fac-simile of the Magna Charta hangs its lineal 
descendent, the Declaration of Independence, and on a 
table beneath is a portfolio of portraits of United States 
presidents. Inthe drawer of the cabinet various flags are 
to be found, which adorn this room on a gala day; but in 
this, its ordinary dress, it proves attractive, and there are 
no history classes in all the land more enthusiastic and 
studious than those who recite in this ideal room. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER I, —A VISTA. 


**?Tis not in mortals to command success, 


But we'll do more, Sempronius: we'll deserve it.’’ 
— Addison. 


** How do you get so much free advertising, Williams ? 
Why, even our ’Friscan papers advertise Willard Wilfred 
Williams as editor, orator, author, civil service reformer, 
or philanthropist, every other day,” said Alten Winthrop, 
a free and easy schoolmaster of San Francisco, as he sat 
in his room in one of Chicago’s best hotels of a July 
evening. There were four men of eminence in their de- 
partments, and a lady, the sister of Winthrop. 

“* Not always complimentary references, if I remember 
correctly,” said Williams. 

“ Well, they didn’t speak in laudatory terms of that 
Chinese nonsense of yours. It makes me want to swear 
when I think of your uttering such sentiments,” said 
Winthrop as he lifted his feet upon the center-table. 

“Swear away,” said Williams. 

“That’s just like you, Williams,” said Senator Rowe ; 
“all you want is advertising, and you know that is im- 
possible except as half the people curse you. There is 
high art in these notorious fellows. You say startling 
things,—things that nobody believes, that you don’t be- 
lieve,—things that madden a great many, and then the 
multitude will read anything that’s said on the other side, 
and the newspapers, knowing this, will reply sharply. 
This gives you a chance to hit back, and get you an audi- 
ence you could never get in any legitimate way. I’ve 
laughed to see the way in which a half-dozen of 
you ‘literary fellers’ keep before the public. You don’t 
care any more for civil service than you do for the China- 
man, whom you would shoot at sight if he lived within 
ten blocks of you. You are the worst crowd of office 
brokers that ever infested Washington. I could show 
letters. enough from you personally, Williams, to make 
you the butt of ridicule, but you would only chuckle over 
the advertising it gave you. Inconsistency is your stock 
in trade,” and Richard Rowe slapped Williams on the 
knee, with hearty good-cheer. 

“* Why don’t you tell him what you think of the pro- 
fessional politician, Williams? I suspect you could say 
some things about the senator that would amuse Winthrop 
and me, to say the least,” said Dr. X. Y. Zealand, a pro- 
fessional pedagogue, principal] of a famous normal school. 

“That shows that ygqu don’t know him, Doctor. I’ve 
watched his tactics for years, and measured him up. 
He’ll not waste ten words on any one of us. We can say 
what we please, and he’ll have no defence of the Ind ian’ 
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the Chinaman, or the civil service. You wait, however, 
until about next June, when he goes to Yale or Harvard 
for a commencement address, or to Boston to bury some 
‘literary feller’ or philanthropist, gracefully, and he’ll 
answer me, all unbeknowo to other people. After a 
year’s meditation, after he has turned me and my position 
over, he'll draw a rhetorical picture of me so true to life, 
so brilliantly colored that it will vex me beyond expres- 
sion. He has nothing to do but to take a year to dress up 
a character, and he does it with masterly skill. He 
never wastes a word in private conversation on any great 
question. But I’m proud of your success, if it is at my 
expense, Williams,” and the politician rose, slipped his 
left hand into his trousers ~pocket up to the thumb, and 
walked the room. 

“ Not through with your dissection, are you, Rowe?” 
said Williams. 

“You've put more truth to the square inch than I’ve 
heard since I last saw you, Dick,” said Winthrop. 

“ When was that,” said Williams. 

“A dozen years ago, I guess,” said the politician. 

** When were we all together?” asked Williams. 

Tt must be twenty years,” said the Doctor. 


“And I was never with you all at once,” said Miss 
Winthrop. 


‘Why, yes, you were at our reunion at Nantucket, 
when Miss Kelsey entertained us for a week,”’ said 
Williams ; “ I remember it, if you do not;” and he gave 
her a look of special interest. 

“T've never forgotten your being there, but I cannot 
believe you remember your flirtation with a school-girl 
through all these years. Ihave followed your public ca- 
reer with interest, and been proud of the attention re- 
ceived in my girlhood,” said Millie. 

“He never forgets to flirt, and never forgets a flirta- 
tion; it is the special art with these reformers of us sinful 
politicians.” said Rowe. 

“T don’t relish such hard hitting,”’ said Millie. 

“T thought if I twitted on facts I could call him out of 
his shell,” said Rowe. 

‘He is social enough on all topics but himself,” said 
Miss Winthrop. 

“ Yes, if you call his hobbies a part of himself,” replied 
Rowe. 

‘But I think Dr. Zealand was not there,” said Miss 
Winthrop, who clung to the social side of the conversation, 
as woman always does. 

* But I was,” said the doctor. 

“ Don’t you remember X. Y.?” asked her brother. 

Miss Winthrop laughed before she could check herself, 
and then tried to turn the conversation; but the doctor 
protested that she should not spoil a joke because he was 
peesert, and she told how her only remembrance of him 
was his usual absence by the sea, of his note-book 
always in hand, with the forefinger of the left hand be- 
tween the leaves, ready to note the antique things in town. 
The girls always called him the “unknown quantity.” 

“Do you remember that afternoon by the umbrella 
rack, in the old coat-room atthe Arborville Normal?” asked 
Winthrop. 

“IT should smile to see one of the boys forget it,” said 
Rowe. 

“I’ve philosophized over that for years,” said the doctor. 

‘“‘T know Winthrop means mischief for me in recalling 
it,” said Williams ; and he laughed merrily. 

“That is Will, the world over,” said Dick; and each 
swung his arms around the waist of the other, and school 
girl like they walked back and forth as they had so often. 
done twenty-five years before. 

A rap at the door, and the bell boy brought this card,— 


Winthrop took it and passed it to the politician,—who, 
by the way, chanced tobe at the hotel for a day en route 


A. R. festivities. Dr. Zealand was homeward bound from 
the National Educational Association at Topeka, Willard 
Wilfred Williams was headed for the heart of the Rockies 
for two months’ escape from civilization, and Winthrop 
and his sister were coming East for a little season among 
family friends. Their meeting in Chicago was one of those 
strange coincidences that happen in every life, stranger 
than fiction, and yet are never believed to occur except as 
they come into our own experiences, 

“That is Ben Bolton, of Corner Rock, as sure as you 
live. You always styled him your ‘dull boy,’” said the 
politician, as he turned it over to the philanthropist, who 
thought it was Sidney Stone, a vicious urchin at Oak 
Ridge, whom Winthrop called his “dull boy.”” The ped- 
agogue was sure it was Hal Harris, of the Forest Avenue 
School, because he used to hear Winthrop so designate 
him. 

“Well, you have had your share of dull boys, Win 
throp,” said the senator. 

** My brother has been the making of every dull boy he 
ever took in hand,” said Miss Winthrop. 

“* With the help of my sister,” he added. 

“You'll excuse me, gentlemen; I think I'll not meet 
the ‘dull boy ’ after that speech ;”’ and with flushed cheeks, 
which attracted the attention of Williams, she left the 
room by a side door. 

“Who is it, Winthrop?” asked the politician. 

“T think it is the son of a wealthy railroad king in 
*Frisco, whom I saved by sheer tact and devotion, who 
styled himself my ‘dull boy,’” said Winthrop, as he 
stepped to the door to greet the new-comer as he heard 
the approaching footsteps of “that dull boy.” 


SUMMER ROMANCE IN DEERFIELD. 


If anybody is still haunted by the delusion that romance 
is dead and Yankee-land is hopelessly stranded on the 
sand-bar of common-place, we commend him to the Sum- 
mer School of Romance and History in beautiful old 
Deerfield, Mass. Close by the junction of the Deerfield 
and Connecticut rivers slumbers the most charming of 
New-England villages ; overlooked from the east window 
of a palace-car, on the Hoosac Tunnel route, as it descends 
from the Berkshire Hills into Greenfield. Seen from 
this point of vantage, “ Deerfield street’’ is a forest of 
big elms, with, perhaps, a hundred roofs nestling under- 
neath, the old village spire shining above ; on the west, 
rimmed with an exquisite meadow, wandered through by 
the lazy little river, the whole infolded in a circle of high 
hills with Mt. Sugar-loaf, Toby, Holyoke, and Tom,—all of 
historic fame,—looking in from the south, and a glimpse 
of the Vermont heights, northward. The village is, in 
fact, only a shelf of the eastern “ Rock,” falling from a 
high bluff to the meadows below. But along the shelf 
runs the old streets, elm-shaded, now and then a vener- 
able house of the past to remind you of history, while 
everything else proclaims that here is the veritable land 


of romance. 

Forty years ago, more or less, the old Deerfield Acad- 
demy was one of the most attractive of that sort of schools 
in western Massachusetts. Under the mastership of 
Luther B. Lincoln it drew the bright boys from two or 
three counties to the old square building where the fam- 
ily of Colonel Wilson and his accomplished daughters 
presided. Already the Deerfield boys were going West, 
leaving the crowd of students to study romance by the 
help of a hundred as fine girls as ever came up in any 
American town of its size. 

It was fitting that the son of the good schoolmaster 
should inaugurate “The Summer School of Romance and 
History ” in the handsome new Dickinson Academy, that 
inherits the departed glories of the old-time school. This 
year the movement is confined to a series of lectures by 
people like Dudley Warner, Sidney Dickinson, Mrs. 
Champney, George W. Cable, and others. On the 17th 
of August the hall of the Academy was crowded with a 
cultivated audience to hear Mr. Cable’s talk on “ The 
Acadians of Louisiana,” followed by readings from his 
unpublished romance, and remarks by Frank Sanborn 
and Rev. A. D. Mayo. 


villages will be a summons to all the sentiments and ideal- 
ism that lingers at the bottom of the most prosaic human 
heart that toils along the dry and dusty highway of mod- 
ern life in New Massachusetts. A. D. M. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


BY Z RICHARDS, A. M. 


Whatever the public weal requires, the publie will de- 
mands. “Reforms never move backward.” Selfish- 
ness and laziness must yield to enterprise and progress. 
A real reform, once started, is like a glacier, destined to 
move onward, even though it has to uproot sturdy oaks 
and displace giant boulders. He who tries to stop or to 
retard real reform will find the odds against him as effect. 
ually as if he should attempt to stop the glacier with his 
puny hands. Every effort to retard will really serve to 
accelerate the mighty influence of truth, which energizes 
every true reform. Popular education has been pressing 
its votaries along over crags and deep ravines, overcoming 
its opponents, oftentimes disastrously. 

The branch elements of popular education, like the 
massive whole, have a like certain and onward movement. 
These reforms, however, unlike the glaciers, accumulate 
power and force through their abrasions and opposing in- 
fluences. We may cnrsorily look at the mighty mountain 
of ice, and pooh and ridicule the more careful observer 
who says it has moved and is still moving onward. The 
wit and philosophy of self-opinionated old fogies may be 
expended in trying to show that glaciers cannot move ; 
but all in vain,—they still do move, and they finally plunge 
into the ocean and silently move along their destined 
journey, triumphing over every obstacle, until dissolved 
in their native element. 

So the question of industrial or hand-training has started 
on its mission of good to mankind. It has moved, and it 
is moving still, with an irresistible momentum in all parts 
of our country. It has its opponents and its skeptics ; 
but as it moves onward we now and then see a sturdy 
oak or a giant boulder yielding to its force. And, strange 
to say, if we may judge from the sentiments lately ex- 
pressed in the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon, 
we must conclude that many of their authors had never 
had any doubts about the merits of this question! 

Much has already been accomplished, which, twelve 
years ago, was considered impossible and even chimerical. 
Every year brings us nearer and nearer to the realization 
of ideals we have long cherished, and in which we have 
never lost faith. The fact, is the public weal and the 
public wild now demand that our courses of public-school 
training shall be so modified that our children may all 
have a sound and harmoniously developed mental, moral, 
and physical being. Common sense, the common good, 
and the common need require that our common schools, sus- 
tained by the Commonwealth, should do their part toward 
training the hands, the eyes, the muscles, and the ears, as 
well as the minds, the emotions, and the wills of our youth. 
The great question is not, How shall our public schools 
teach trades and professions? but how shall they prepare 
our youth for the demands of their future various environ- 
ments in life. In our gloriously free country no one can 


live to himself nor by himself; and no employment, trade, 
or profession can say to any other, “Stand by thyself; 
we ask no favors or sympathy from you.” 

But there is an universal inter-dependency of interest 
between all and each of the employments of life. If it is 
a fact that only about one-fourth of the human family are 
needed as productive laborers, they must live with the onn- 
producers, and they should know how to treat them, since 
it is also a fact that the non-producers create the demands 
for new products, and generally furnish the means for their 
production. To a certain degree, therefore, each of the 
classes in society should have a common trainiug, that 
they may have common sympathies, a common language, 
and a common regard for each other’s rights. As a gen- 
eral thing the producers are the employed ; but the em- 
ployés and the employers should have such early mental, 
moral, and physical training as will fit them to know how 
to treat and sympathize with others. 

The industrial or hand-training of our common schools 
must indeed be elementary and linguistic,—not for teach- 
ing specific trades and professions, but such that every 
person, no matter of what trade or profession, should 


But as the soul of romance always escapes with the 
effort to put it in type, we commend to the readers of Tur 
JouRNAL a pilgrimage to lovely old Deerfield, one of the 


for the Pacific slope with a private party to enjoy the G. coming autumn days. A walk through this sweetest of 


learn the elementary principles and common language of 
all the common employments of life: First, to know how 
fto treat other persons, and how to sympathize with them ; 
and second, to learn how to adapt himself to his own envi- 
ronments, or choose the employment for which he is fitted. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Systematic habit results in three great essentials of 
mental culture,—a. Careful observation; 0. clear reflec- 
tion; ¢. correct expression.—H. H. Cook, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Ir is always an injury to the minds of children to at- 
tempt to make them express thoughts they do not have. 
If a pupil has a subject concerning which he knows little, 
and about which he is required to write, he usually be- 
comes disgusted and concludes that “ writing ecomposi- 
tions” is a hambug.— Educational Weekly. 


In primary instruction we do not propose that the child 
shall gain all its knowledge from the process by which 
the human race was led through the wilderness of per- 
sonal experiences to the attainment of the present sci- 
ences; but we do propose to lead the inexperienced learner 
into the midst of objects and influences that will awaken 
the several senses into activity and thus increase his 
progress in knowledge. Its object is to guide the young 
learner until his enlarged experiences prepare him to ex- 
tend his acquisitions through other’s experiences, as fur- 
nished by books, and ulso to confirm the facts thus gained 
by his own observation.— Virginia Educational Jour. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS —(IL)* 


BY ARTHUR ©. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


I— Preliminary Exercises in Glass Working. 
These exercises are meant to prepare some of the sim- 
ple pieces of apparatus which will be needed in the course 
of experiments. A good workman prepares his tools be- 
fore he begins work. The experiments marked with a 
star may be needed later in the course. 


Materials.—Maucilage or ink-bottle, cork-stopper, wick- 
ing, 14 feet glass tabing, triangular and round files, clay 
pipe, and cork. 

Directions.—Bring the glass tubing in the flame grad- 
ually, withdraw it gradually, keep turning it while in 
the flame. 

Exp.1.—To break glasstubing: Lay the stick of tubing 
on the edge of the table, make a notch in it by one or two 
forward strokes of the triangular file. Take hold of the 
tubing with both hands, one hand each side of the notch, 
the thumbs pressing on the side opposite the notch; break 
it as you would a piece of wood. Cut in this manner two 
pieces 6 inches long, one 4 inches long, and a 2-inch 
piece. 

Exp 2.—Tomake an aleohol lamp: Fit a cork to the 
mucilage or ink bottle ; remove the cork and bore a hole 
with the round file in which to insert the two-inch piece 
of glass tubing ; into this tube fit some wicking, and cut 
a little slit in the edge of the cork, thus giving a small 
opening into the bottle. A half-bored cork may serve as 
a cover. 

Exp. 3.—To make an elbow tube: Hold the freshly- 
eut edges of the four-inch piece of tubing in the flame 
just long enough to round them slightly, constantly turn- 
ing. Hold the middle of the tubing in the flame till it is 
soft and yielding, gently bend to a right angle. 

Exp. 4.—To make a pipette und blow-pipe: Round 
the edges of a six-inch piece of tubing, heat it one-third 
the way from one end ; when soft pull the ends apart to a 
narrow tube, when cool cut this with a triangular file. 
Insert the shorter part in a hole bored in a cork, fit the 
cork into the bowl of a pipe for a blowpipe. Use the 
longer part as a pipette, for the delivery of single drops 
of liquids. 

Exp. 5.—To make a stirring-rod: Heat the ends of 
a six-inch piece of tubing with the blowpipe flame till they 
are blunted so as to close the openings. 

*Exp. 6.—To seal a broken test-tube: Hold the ends 
of the broken test-tube and of a bit of smaller glass tub- 
ing in the flame till they are red-hot. then unite them, 
remove from the flame till cool. Direct the blowpipe 
flame against the test-tube a short distance from the 
broken end, draw it out as in making a pipette. Heat 
the thread till it fuses into a knob, heat the bulb red-hot, 
remove from the flame and blow into it. 

* Exp. 7.—To divide glass by a crack: Heat an iron 
wire red-hot ; lead its end along the glass just ahead of 


the place where a crack has been begun (a crack may be 
made by a notch with the file) ; the crack will follow the 
iron in the direction desired. Repeat till the division is 
complete. Apply this in cutting off the tops of test-tubes ; 
when cut, heat the edges red-hot, and with a slender bit 
of charcoal press them gently into the form of a border 
or lip. 
QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 

1. Why does glass crack when brought into a flame quickly ? 

2. Why is glass very brittle when rapidly removed from the 
flame 

3. What is meant by annealing glass ? Of what use is it ? 

4. Why is the flame yellow when glass melts in it ? 

5. What other subtances are used in making glass ? 

6. Why can glass be worked so easily ? What metal acts in the 


same way ? 


* Copyright, 1886. 


CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING. 


WHAT CHILDREN LEARN : OBJECT OF THE 
INSTRUCTION, 


BY MISS JOSEPHINE LOCKE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Objects before class are sphere, cube, cylinder, square 
prism, circular plinth, glass, double cone, and equilateral 
triangular prism. Holding up the sphere and cube, the 
class compare them as to size and character of surface. 
It is explained that they must make such drawings of 
these objects that a carpenter could work from them ; that 
it is the actual facts of the form the carpenter wants, as 
what he makes must be an exact copy of the drawings 
sent him; to help him do this he must be sent as many 
views of an object as there are distinct facts of form in 
the object; he may not be sent too few drawings, and he 
must not be sent too many; therefore, when two views 
agree in presenting the same facts of form and the same 
dimensions, like the upright view of a cylinder or base, 
ove drawing is sufficient. Objects are classified as either 
solid, like the cube, or hollow like the glass. 

The class are led to notice that all objects possess 
dimension, such as height, width left to right, width front 
to back and thickness; the term height being applied to 
the greatest vertical distance found in any object, while 
thickness is limited to hollow objects. They see in how 
many different ways they can look at an object, recog- 
nizing but one fact of its form at a time. A fact of form 
is found to coincide with the geometric views of objects 
previously studied ; it contains only two dimensions ; look- 
ing down on an object gives a top view of that object, and 
is so called; looking up at it gives a bottom view; look- 
ing at it from the right or left gives an end or side view ; 
looking at it from front or back gives a front or back 
view. They are then shown how to place these several 
views on a sheet of paper, or on the blackboard; top 
views are placed at the top; bottom views at the bottom ; 
front views midway between the top and bottom views; 
while the back view, which is the least used, may be placed 
either above the top or below the bottom view. These 
views are afterward connected with each other by dotted 
lines called transferring lines, because they transfer points 
from one view to another; bisecting the most important 
views of the object, sometimes vertically, sometimes hori- 
zontally, a center or dot and dash-line is drawn. In all 
advanced instrumental work this is the line from which 
measurements are set off. 

At first it is difficult to realize that construction deals 
with three dimensions just as much as representations, but 
it becomes easy as they see its necessity from comparing 
the sphere and cube with the cylinder and square prism ; 
for the top view of the sphere, did not one add the front 
view, might just as well be the top view of the cylinder. 
So too with the cube and square prism, their top views are 
the same; it is their front or upright views that differ. 
Thus the mind grows to find a sequence in form. While 
the facts of a sphere are always circles and the facts of a 
cube are always squares, the square prism and cylinder 
mediate between these two, introducing variation in the 
oblong and with it the study of proportion, for proportion 
is the result of inequality in heights and widths. The 
children compare these, and become familiar with objects 
of different sizes and in different positions. They learn 
that the outline or shape of an object is independent of 
the character of its surface; the triangle may represent 
the plane face of a square pyramid or the curved surface 
of a cone; whereas a hexagon, square, and circle may, and 


quite likely do, have the same kind of surface. They find 
that surfaces limit themselves in two ways: by union with 
other surfaces of the same or of a different kind, and by 
passing out of sight, as in the contour of rounding surfaces ; 
that this limitation of surface is expressed by either straight 
or curved line; that a straight line may represent a curved 
edge with as much propriety as it does a straight one ; 
that a circle can express equally well a solid like the 
sphere, a plane surface as the end of a cylinder, or a 
mere outline as the edge of a tumbler. 

Now the advantage of all this is, that the mind be- 
comes familiar with the versatility of line, and learns to 
recognize and express form understandingly; for here, 
as in everything else, are certain eternal verities which 
one must know, and which form a solid rock for future 
development. 

Drawings must be made to correspond with the position, 
size, and proportion of objects used. One entire view, 
and sometimes two and three views, are located by points 
before drawing a single line, showing that the mind has a 
clear mental picture of what the result should be. Intelli- 
gence must precede execution. 

Placing the sphere on top of the circular plinth and 
requiring top and front views, develops the idea of con- 
centric circles and demolishes the difficulty encountered 
by object resting on top of object, but at unequal distances 
from the observer; it now becomes apparent that con- 
struction takes no account of distance; all forms, whether 
near or more remote, that constitute one group or whole, 
are represented on a common level. 

Turning to the double cone, we find a new principle. 
The intersection of the cones is visible in the front or up- 
right view, but invisible in either the top or bottom views. 
What shall be done about it? It is an actuality in the 
construction of the double cone, without which it could 
not be, and yet it must have a different value from the 
edge of the surface that is directly visible; the necessity 
for another form of line becomes evident, and the dashed 
line is introduced as a means of distinguishing between 
visible and invisible edges. 

So, in the equilateral triangular prism, another compli- 
cation arises. Thus far it was found easy to begin with 
either the top or bottom view. Obtain from them the 
front or upright view, and these were sufficient to give the 
working drawings of the object; but now neither the top 
or front view helps to a knowledge of the end view; 
besides, the front view leans away so that its real height 
cannot be told. There we are brought in contact with a 
foreshortened surface and the formulating of one more 
principle ; i.e., “‘ When any object presents a foreshortened 
view, in construction, alway begin the drawing with that 


surface which gives two true dimensions.” 
{To be continued. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN DYNAMICAL 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


BY J. Y. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 


4, Gulvanoscope. 

Instead of twisting the ends of the wires together, as 
in the preceding experiment, attach the ends to a flattish, 
elliptical coil of insulated copper wire, about one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter. The longer diameter of the coil 
should be six or eight inches, and the shorter diameter 
about three-quarters of an inch; it should contain from 
twenty-five to fifty feet of wire. Inside the coil is sus- 
pended a magnetic needle as in experiment 3. 

Result? [The needle swings to one side much more 
violently than in experiment 3. | 

Conclusion? [ Deferred. } 


5. Different voltaic couples. 
With the acid as used in experiment 1, by aid of the 
galvanoscope, test the amount of electricity produced by 
the following pairs of strips : 

Iron and copper. Zine and iron. 

Zine and lead. Lead and copper. 

Zine and gas-carbon.* 

The strength of the current may be roughly estimated 
by the force with which the needle is driven toward a 
position at right angles with the current. 
Results? Conclusions? [Deferred. ] 


* This is the hard coke-like deposit that collects on the inside of the 
retorts. It can be obtained in rough pieces at the gas works, and may 
be smoothed and shaped on a grindstone. Slips ready poapewer can 
be bought of the dealers in electrical apparatus and supplies, 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 
MILWAUKEE. 


The ladies of Milwaukee have been conducting a Philosophico- 
Literary School after the manner of Concord. Goethe was the sub- 
ject of study. It seems to be ordained that the women are to be the 
philosophers and literary crities of the future, unless they too are to 
be given over to the indifference to things eternal that characterizes 
this *‘ practical’? age. However that may be, the students of this 
school were women, with barely enough exceptions to prove the rule. 
They had for instructors the sages of Concord, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Ithaca. 

In point of numbers this school was an eminent success,—not as a 
camp-meeting, but as a school of philosophy and literature. It 
seems to be a success also from the fashionable-society stand-point. 


The wealth and beauty of the city contributed what fashion and the 
culture of polite society could add to critical and philosophic study. 
It was a success too in the genius, culture, and profound scholarship 
of its instructors. Dr. Harris, who is so profoundly practical and so 
practically profound, and who brings with his great learning and 
keen philosophic insight such ** sweetness ’’ as well as ‘‘light,’’ and 
all expressed with that inimitable grace of manner so well known to 
many of our readers, was of the number, and at his best. 

Prof. Snyder, ** the Greek,’’ whose clear and incisive expositions 
of the thought-content of the greatest works of the four great ‘‘ world 
poets ’’ have opened to many a new vista in the world of literary 
criticism, was of the number. He has performed the Socratic func- 
tion of assisting at the second birth of not a few souls, some of whom 
were there to attest their gratitude and reverence. 

But what made the school phenomenal was the presence of Gov. 
Henry C. Brockmyer, of St. Louis. He is the Zeus of this group of 
celestials, who acknowledge his kingship however much they may 
feel disposed to quarrel with his methods. He is the original seer, 
the thinker at first-hand, the genius of the school. One who knows 
him best says of him, that he is Goethe and Hegel in one,—so richly 
has nature endowed him. A German by birth, arriving in this coun- 
try at the age of sixteen, penniless, and a stranger ignorant of our 
language, he has by the force of his genius worked himself to the 
front rank of his profession as a lawyer, achieved the highest polit- 
ical honors in the gift of his State,—and declined others still higher, 
—secured a competency for his family, and, in the midst of the toil 
and turmoil of his busy life he has become master of a method of 
philosophic thought and attained to a clearness of insight that will 
entitle him to be enrolled among the intellectual seers of the race. 

If this seems extravagant praise of one whom the t public have 
failed as yet to recognize and to fall down and worship, the reply is, 
‘* Go and see for yourselves.’’ But, in following this injunction, it 
will be well to call to mind and carry along this remark of Goethe : 
‘‘ Before we accuse an author of obscurity we ought always to ex- 
amine our inner-self thoroughly, in order to ascertain whether there 
is an abundance of light there ; for it is a fact that the plainest print 
is invisible in a dark room. 

Governor Brockmyer’s philosophy is of that practical sort that 
finds in every detail of practical life an opportunity for its applica- 
tion. It has been the pole-star by which his own life’s voyage has 
been steered. The service he was to perform in this school as a liter- 
ary critie was, to make clear his conception of the meaning of 


THE FAUST TRAGEDY. 


He holds that the first step in the study of any great work of art is 
to discover its intellectual content; that truth is an essential ingre- 
dient in every such production,—is its essence, in fact; that no art 
study can achieve volute results that does not lead first to the dis- 
covery of the thought which the artistic form embodies; that the 
true purpose of art is not to amuse and entertain merely, as our 
light-literature artists aver, but to instruct. It was his purpose, we 
say, to lay bare the meaning of the ‘‘ Faust Tragedy”’ in the language 
of the understanding, so far as such language can give expression to 
this poetic master-piece. 

Some Miss Nancyism in the management interfered with the com- 
plete realization of this purpose in the school. But this did not pre- 
vent a goodly number to believe that if Faust is eminently great, 
it must be great in its thought as well as in its artistic form, from 
listening to Mr. Brockmyer’s interpretation of this sphynx’s riddle 
in literature. 

But what shall we say of this exposition? Your correspondent is 
no philosopher, as you know, and therefore is unqualified to speak 
as the representative of this high-priest. But it may be that for the 
reason that he is not a philoso ~ he may be all the more able to 
lay before the unphilosophic ers of THE JOURNAL an outline of 
the meaning of this drama, in one of its aspects, as he was able to 
interpret it from the discussion. He acquits Mr. Brockmyer, in ad- 
vance, of any responsibility for his misconception of his interpreta- 
tion. ‘To us the poem seems to be an attempt te portray one stage 
in the development of the thought of the race, and that a stage into 
which the race was entering in Goethe's time. Its purpose is to show 
the logical and necessary result of agnosticism, as a conviction of the 
race, upon the individual man and his institutions. 

Faust, a scholar of the Kantian period of German philosophy, at 
the age of forty,—after which time one’s convictions are not apt to 
change,—has become convinced that knowledge of truth is unattain- 
able to man; or, stated differently, that there is for him no 
reality,—nothing relf-existent and abiding, but only phenomenal. 
He can know only the relative. The absolute he cannot know ; 
hence it has no existence for him. Nor does it exist for any one; 
for what is true of Faust is true of the race. 

But the aspiration to know remains with Faust. He is a sincere 
man, who longs to know and do the right and the good. He would 
know the good and pursue it; but his conviction is that knowledge 
of this is unattainable. There is no absolute, self-existent, and eter- 
nal truth, and no embodyment of it in the and beautiful. This 
is the stand-point of agnosticism. That which the sense and the un- 
derstanding of man does not reveal is unknowable. The sense gives 
phenomena ; the understanding gives relations in these, from whence 
arises general knowledge. But pure, abstract, self-existent thought 
1s not. 

The highest attainment of knowledge possible to him holding such 
convictions is, that ‘‘ things are determined by the totality of the con- 
ditions that produce them.”’ That twice two is four is purely fortu- 
itous. The totality of the conditions might have been such as to 
make twice two five. There is nothing eternally and necessanily true. 
_ Now the purpose of the ‘‘ Faust T y’’ is to portray the inev- 
itable consequences to man and his institutions when he is dominated 
by this conviction, but at the same time aspires to know and to en- 
joy. This conviction and this aspiration are the opposing principles 
between which there is 


AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT. 
ae poem pictures this collision and its results in every relation of 
e. 
The first collision is a subjective one, the outcome of which is that 


the understanding, the inductive and deductive faculty, is elevated 
to the control of affairs. It develops from a poodle,—the origin ig! 


. . 
suggestive,—into the form of a Seven pehelenye sort of logical 
e 


machine,—and is named Mephisto. is the master of the mate- 
rial world. Attended by Mephisto, Faust leaves his study and goes 
out into the world of institutions. Since there is no universal good, 
the only Ly oF possible to his aspiration is his individual good. 
Each must look to his own happiness, then all will be happy. Me- 
phisto is the only trustworthy guide to the realization of man’s aspi- 
ration to know truth and to enjoy its embodyment in the beautiful 
and the good. So say our modern scientific philosophers, and so 
said Faust. How this elevation of the understanding to control is 
finally to result with Faust himself, the last act in the second part 
reveals, 

Faust and Mephisto first invade the family. The fundamental 
principle of the family is love. But there being no such reality as 
absolute, universal love in which is embosomed the brotherhood of 
man and the reality of the family, and the sacrifice of self for these, 
there is only left that other kind of love portrayed in the popular 
novel of the day,—the love ‘‘where the man gets the woman.” 
Faust ‘‘ gets the woman”’ and destroys the family. This is the re- 
sult of the conflict between aspira- 
tion and conviction, under the head of 
Mephisto, in one of the institutions 
of man. 

The scene of the conflict now 
changes, in the second part, from the 
family to the State and the business 
world. The foundation-principle of 
these is justice. Justice is the re- 
turn of the deed upon the doer. 

Whatsoever one does he shall re- 


ceive, In the economic world his labor returns to him in the form! and thus leaves the water 


of sustenance or wealth; inthe social world his conduct comes back 
to him in the form of punishment or rewards. It is the function of 
the State to enforce these returns. Each one is entitled to his own 
deed, whether good or bad. But the conviction that man cannot 
know truth forces upon us the conviction that there is no such thing 
as justice. One’s deed need not necessarily and inevitably return 
upon him. He can dodge it if he is smart enough. 

They found that the great need of the State and of business was 
money. Mephisto, regardless of justice, arranges to supply this 
need. It is to come not as the adequate return of the deed, but as 
fiat money, having for its basis a guess that somewhere in the bowels 
of the earth are buried treasures by which this paper currency may 
be redeemed. 

The disasters following in the train of this procedure result in a 
conflict between the element of order and justice in the State, rep- 
resented by its best men; and that of anarchy and misrule, consist~ 
ing of the king and his court. Faust comes to the aid of the prin- 
ciple of anarchy and misrule and enthrones them, and so destroys 
the State. For how can that be called a State that is built over the 
grave of justice ? Next the denial that truth is attainable to man 
and the aspiration for the beautiful, continue their 


CONFLICT IN THE WORLD OF ART. 


Space forbids us to follow this the most wonderful of all the pict- 
ures the poet has painted. The final outcome is that Faust is left 
holding on to the mantle, the outermost form of beauty, while the 
content, the Helen, has vanished. And the demons below are even 
tugging at this mantle to pull it down. So the institution of art is 
destroyed. 

Next Mephisto applies himself to subduing and appropriating the 
material world. ere he is on his native heath, and here wonders 
are achieved. The devil is transformed into an angel of light, and 
the waste places burst into blossom and fruit at the touch of his 
wand, This is the realm of science, and in this she is supreme. 

In the fifth act Faust, now in his old age, has assuaged somewhat 
the pain of his aspiration for the unattainable, in his enjoyment of 
the consciousness of the he has done his fellowmen. But his 
conviction that truth is unattainable remains. He enjoys laboring 
for his fellowmen through sympathy, not from conviction. There 
is no absolute good, and he who believes there is is the slave of su- 
perstition. 

Now comes the final act in the tragedy. The world of good sym- 
bolized here by the church, or the congregation, comes last upon the 
stage. It is very small, only three members. Science and agnos- 
ticism, or the rule of the understanding, have left but little of that 
which was once thought to be the embodiment of the good. But 
the church, small and insignificent as it is, has for its fundamental 
principle the existence of the absolute good, and man’s obligation 
to worship that. 

Mepistopheles, by his process of induction and deduction, convinces 
Faust that this little congregation will be much better off over there 
in that comfortable dwelling which science has fitted up for them, 
than in this little hut where they have grown old together, perform- 
ing acts of worship and deeds of charity. This hut and its inmates are 
to Faust a superstition that mars the freedom and extent of his pros- 
pect. Mephisto suggests the method of their removal, and the con- 
gregation, the church, religion, that embodiment of truth which we 
eall the good, is blotted from the earth. 

Such is the tragic end to the institutions of man when the convic- 
tion that truth is unattainable takes fast hold upon his soul. 

What is the end to Faust, the individual ? In his old age and his 
blindness the ghost of his youthful faith in the reality of truth re- 
turned to haunt him. It is a mephitic miasmatic swamp of meta- 

hysics,—the science of pure thought,—away off on the borders of 
is dominion. He calls upon Mephisto to bring his train of work- 
men,—and it is interesting to note who compose it,—and set imme- 
diately to work to drain that swamp. He gropes his way to the 


and | door of his palace, in his blindness, and bursts forth into expressions 


of rapturous joy at the noise of the spades. But those spades are 
digging his own grave, and he knows it not. He would murder 
thought, but in so doing he falls into the grave prepared for it. 
For if there is no reality in truth and thought is not, then nothing is, 
and life is death. 

Thus it is seen that this drama is rightly named a tragedy. It is 
a succession of tragedies brought about by that modern devil, the 
understanding, when subject to the lead of agnosticism. 

When under the rule of reason, Goethe’s Mephisto is an angel of 
light ; but with reason dethroned, and the conviction firm that the 
sense and the understanding reveal all the truth attainable by man, 

“ He is, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That ere clinched fingers in a captive’s hair.” 

But this school was something more than a school of pe hy. 

What more, must be reported at another time. 2» 


AN APPRECIATED CONGRATULATION. 


New Beprorp, Sept. 10, 1886. 
My dear Winship: —I take occasion to say that I think you are 
succeeding in your editorial career remarkably well, and I hope that 
your subscription list is telling you that a good many others believe 
the same thing. Every issue has positive vitality. and shows the 
guiding force of one whose whole soul is in the work, with ability to 


| discern the signs of the times, and to set forth, with interest and power, 


the issues on which healthful progress in the — of education de- 
pends, I congratulate you on this auspicious result. 
Ever and truly yours, Henry F, Harrington. 


TIDES. 


BY C. E. BLAKE, SPRINGFIELD. 


I have never felt satisfied with the explanation commonly given of 
the causes for the occurrence of tide on the opposite side of the earth 
from the moon, the disturbing element that is supposed to cause the 
tidal wave. To the theory that the moon (m.) and the sun (S) act- 
ing together, would tend to draw the water toward themselves, and 
thus, theoretically, to form a tidal wave directly under the attract- 
ing bodies, few, if any, 
would object. But to say 
that the same attracting Z. i 
force that causes a tide A 
at T (Fig. 1), draws the 
earth (EZ) away from the 
water on the opposite side, 


to appear as a tide at 7’, 
does not seem reasonable. 
To make that true, there would be need of a post out in space, 
somewhere beyond T’, to which the water could be hitched in some 
mysterious way (?). 

It would be better reasoning to say that, after the water had been 
drawn together into the tide wave at 7, on one side of the earth there 
was left, theoretically, a zone or circuit around the earth, E, BE, E, of 
water made shallower by reason of the quantity of water having been 
drawn to T from that 
hemisphere. Without 
any further operation 
of the laws of nature, 
the water would be 
supposed to stand as 
in Fig. 2; a tide at 
T, with the water 
growing somewhat less 
deep to F, F, F, F, 
because of its having 
been drawn toward 7, 
and the water on the 
other hemisphere, F, 
D, F, of an even 
depth. Of course, the 
equilibrium that has 
been thus disturbed 
must be restored, and 
as ‘every particle of 
water attracts every 
other particle,’’ ete., ete., the water tends to collect around its cen- 
tral point D; for the attraction of the different particles for each 
other would cause the water to come together and form a tide at 7”, 
Fig. 1. In order that the theory might be put forward in the 
easiest and plainest terms, the sun and moon have been considered as 
acting in conjunction. 

This theory I have never known to have been advanced, but it 
seems to me to have some reason. It is the one which I always give 
my classes, 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 

System, prefix sun, Latin cum, meaning *‘ with’’ ; sta, to stand, or 
place ; suffix, ma. 

Saucy, French sauce, Latin salsa salere, ** to salt’? ; 7. ¢., sauey is 
something salted.’’ 

Gene, Eugene, eugenes, Greek; en, well, and gen, genes, to bring 
life ; hence, Eugene is ‘‘ well born.’’ Eugene, pro-gen-itor, gen-erate. 

lac, Latin, ‘to throw ’’ ; e-jec-tion, to throw out"’ ; de-jec-tion, 
to throw ‘‘down”’; ob-jec-tion, to throw against’’ ; inter-jec-tion, 
to throw “ between’’ ; ¢-jac-ula-tion, to throw out suddenly. 


Kitty, Kate, Katherine, German; Catherine, French ; Caterina or 
Catarina, Italian; Catalina, Spanish; Kathra, Greek. Ina, Ltalian 
and Spanish, and ine, French, are suffixes denoting diminution, en- 
dearment, and gracefulness. In Greek Kathra signifies pure; hence 
Kitty is a pet word in our language for a lady who is small, graceful, 
and much beloved, highly prized. 

Sect and insect have nothing in common. Sect is from secu, to fol- 
low; i. ¢., the same tenets. Sect, those who follow the same tenets ; 
persecute, to follow vindictively ; consequence, that which follows ; 
pursue, to follow one who is ahead ; suitor, one who follows. Insect, 
in sec, to cut into; section, that which is cut off ; segment, sec-ment. 
that which is cut off ; dissect, to cut apart. 

Stylish, suffix ish; styl, in French style, Italian stile, Latin stilus, 
‘* little stick.’’ This was primarily a little stick of pointed iron, 
used by the Romans in writing by incisions on wax tablets. This 
stylus was the pen of the Romans. Good style was good penmanship, 
originally. From this it came to mean good writing, good expression 
of thought in writing, graceful periods. From this it came to mean 


anything that was graceful. 


Great Britain is using paper in the construction of the walls of 
several of her war-ships. 

THe First city in Africa to be lighted by electricity is Kimberly. 
asmall town of Egypt. It is lighted with forty-two Brush lamps 
of 2,000 candle-power. 

Try has been added to our list of metals. A 9,000 pound mass of 


tin ore has been exhibited in New York. It was taken out of the 


Etta mine in the Black Hills. 


THE LONGEST CLOCK-PENDULUM known is said to be in Avignon, - 


France. It measures sixty-seven feet, and has for its bob a weight 
of one hundred and thirty-two pounds. It passes through an are of 
ten feet in four and one-half seconds. 


THE OLDEST BANK-NOTE probably in existence is preserved in the 


Asiatic Museum in St. Petersburg. It dates back to the year 1399 
B. C., and was issued by the Chinese government. The Chinese 
claim to have used bank-notes as early as 2697 B. C. 

TELEGRAPH TO Braziu. — Formerly all telegraph messages to 
Brazil had to be sent to Europe, and from there to Brazil, at the eost 
of $2.06 per word. A company has recently been formed in New 
York to lay a line direct from that city to Venezuela and Brazil, 
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“Nor too little nor too much” was what Henry F. 
Harrington said about Tweed’s Grammar for Common 
Schools, in Messrs. Lee and Shepard’s advertisement, two 
weeks ago; but through miscarriage the advertisement 
copy reached us too late, and the press was waiting, so 
that proof-reading was slighted and he was made to 


say or.” 


A Srrance Omiss1on.—The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, seems not to regard psychol- 
ogy asascience. There are many sections of investiga- 
tion provided for by the constitution, but none that makes 
mind-study an object There is no way to account for 
this neglect of the science of sciences, except that the old- 
time prejudices survive and control the action of this 
most worthy body. When metaphysics meant specula- 
tion we confess that its scientific value wasslight ; but, to- 
day, there is no more scientific science than psychology, 
its study is as scientific in its methods, and its results 
measured by as scientific tests. 


Pror. C. M. Woopwarp, of the Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, will open a Teachers’ Manual Institute in 
that instution next summer, provided he has a hundred 
applicants before next June. There will be classes in 
projection, isometric, machine, and detail drawing, line 
and brush shading, lettering, tracing; in bench and lathe 
work in wood, including wood carving; in modeling in 
clay and plaster; in moulding in sand and casting in 
plaster ; in iron and steel forging ; in irom and steel turn- 
ing, planing, drilling, and fitting, Men and women will 
receive like advantages, and the tuition will be 124 cents 
per hour, without extra charge for material and use of 
tools, except that they will provide their own drawing in- 
struments and paper. 


Epwarp A. Ranp, whose pen is always welcome to 
our readers, speaks with literary fervor of Coleridge. 
H. M. Slauson has a vigorous word on “ Rote Work and 
Correct Training in Habits of Attention and Promptness.” 
——Harriet P. North’s “ Ideal History Class-Room ”’ will 
help many a teacher. Rev. A. D. Mayo’s “Summer 
Romance in Deerfield”’ is one of his best.——The vener- 
able Zalmon Richard’s discussion of “ Popular Educa- 
tion” is good. Miss Josephine Locke, than whom no 
one can write on drawing more effectively, teaches “ Con- 
structive Drawing ” skillfully———George P. Brown’s ac- 
count of the “ Philosophico-Literary School at Milwau- 
kee” is a bit of fine literary work. Henry F. Har- 
rington’s congratulatory note is so explicit as to be highly 
satisfactory.———C. E. Blake’s article on the “Tides” will 
call forth some comment. “ Facts” are crowded more 


9|more than we can afford to be ignorant of that which is 


than we intended but the quality is good. a The 
Schoolma’am’s Outing” is from the graphic pen of Miss 
Emma Shaw. Miss Annie S. Peck’s “ Discoveries of 
Antiquities at Athens” is worthy the scholarly professor 
of Smith College. William Solemon’s “ Peep at an 
English College” is exceedingly bright. Mrs. Louisa 
P. Hopkins’ poem is a dainty touch of nature. 


Tue German Epucation.— Much as we are indebted 
to the German universities, and to the great minds who 
have swayed the pedagogical thought of the world, it 
is barely possible that we may suffer from a superstitious 
reverence for what is German in education, as some of 
our sentimental politicians from a similar superstition for 
what is “English you know.” We can not afford to 
“pay ignorant worship” to everything German, any 


German. Discrimination is nowhere more needed than 
here. We should concede the greatness of these univer- 
sities, but we should not be awed by their glamour. 
Whatever principles they discover we need, but we should 
weigh their methods to see whether they are methods for 
Germans or Americans. The American may need to re- 
tain the Greek type of instruction because he is Ameri- 
can, instead of accepting all that is German. We may 
need the elements of German philosophy without need- 
ing its systems. Our land is distinctively free, theirs far 
from it. Their freedom of thought is one-sided, ours uni- 
versal. Lack of uniform freedom of thought intensifies 
individuality of thought in the permitted directions. The 
absence of freedom in matters practical and everyday, in- 
tensifies freedom in matters speculative and distinctively 
intellectual. It is an affair of much moment that we dis- 
eriminate with great care between what will benefit and 
what will harm our American institutions in the German 


methods. 


THAT DULL BOY. 


The first chapter of a story promised some weeks since, 
appears in this issue. Seated with a prominent merchant 
in a train, en route toa lecture appointment, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the boys he had brought up in business. 
A few are eminent in commercial life, and he is proud 
even of one who is now a formidable rival. Some have 
had just enough success to stay with him and act well 
their part. ‘“ But the average boy is dull, and I bounce 
him as soon as he asks for more pay,” was his comment, 
Our sympathy went out for the poor, bounced, dull boy. 
In the evening the gentleman who entertained us, 
said, “I am glad to know you, because W H 
always speaks of you with much interest, and it is through 
him that you are invited to speak here.” We had not 
heard the name or known of its possessor for years. 
“What kind of a man does he make?” we asked, as 
memory recalled him. ‘ A good, faithful, honest fellow, 
who never wearies in well-doing. He has a wife and 
several children, a farm paid for, and is highly respected. 
He is true as steel, and hearty in every reform.” Thought 
flashed back to teaching days, when W H , a 
lad, with an unfortunate home, a noble, struggling mother, 
tried to attend school. He had had so few advantages 
with books, and was kept out so much that classification 
was impossible, and he could only be encouraged,— 
helped along with the essentials. Ina year or two he 
dropped from memory. 

That dull boy, and the merchant’s bounced dull boys, 
kept us awake that night until this story took shape. 
It has no character taken from real life, but from a wide 
range of observations we have taken characteristics and 
woven them into characters. Possibilities through princi- 
ples is what we aim to illustrate by means of “That Dull 
Boy.” 


NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 


President Young of this department has issued a circu- 
lar asking, What date shouldbe fixed for the meeting? 
What subjects should be discussed? What suggestions 
ean be made relative to the proposed meeting? We hear 
of people who, like ourselves, answered it so promptly as 
not to give that consideration which the occasion demands. 
If the questions could have been framed thus, the answers 


Does it pay to have this department meet at Washington ? 
Does it pay to have it meet in midwinter? Has it had 
any perceptible influence on legislation? Has it kept some 
away from the summer meeting? Is there occasion for 
it to consider questions other than those relating to super- 
vision? Would the benefit to school supervision be as 
great or greater by the meeting of this department with 
the National Educational Association in July? We wish 
the leading educators, whether superintendents or not, 
would give their opinion freely, definitely, and promptly, 
to C. S. Young, Esq., Carson City, Nevada. 

A distinguished superintendent of schools in one of the 
larger cities of the country,—a man of acknowledged em- 
inence and life-long devotion to the National Association, 
—writes us in a personal note that, in his judgment, the 
winter meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
should be abandoned, on the ground that it has met in 
Washington for twenty years, and for fifteen years with- 
out any influence on Congress. He thinks it eminently 
wise to concentrate effort in one meeting, the National 
Educational Association, since as now managed the Wash- 
ington programs cover the whole field of education and 
“ outseatter all the ‘ seaterations ’ which are the weakness 
of association efforts.” He adds that the financial bur- 
den is no inconsiderable item with those superintendents 
who feel it to be a duty to attend both meetings, while 
not a few are obliged to stay away from the July meeting. 

Since President Young has raised the question of the 
time and place of meeting, it is a good time to send in 


suggestions. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH. 


A recent letter from the late governor of South Caro- 
lina, Hon. Hugh S. Thompson, beyond question the best- 
informed public man of the South on educational matters, 
declares that the need of trained teachers is now perhaps 
the most immediate pressure on school affairs in that sec- 
tion. While, in a general way, the Southern people have 
great need of national aid for establishing schools; the 
quality of these schools depends, even more than in the 
North, on the outfit of the teacher. Especially in the 
rural realm, where nine-tenths of the Southern people live, 
the new school is often the most important agency of 
progress, and the teacher has an opportunity superior to 
all other officials for good. This view has determined 
the policy of the Peabody Education Fund in appropriat- 
ing its income chiefly for the training of teachers, and the 
Slater Fund is doing something in the same direction. 
But the yearly income of both these charities, for this 
purpose, does not exceed the expenditure of the city of 
Worcester, Mass., for her common schools. 

Already a good beginning has been made in training 
teachers for the common-school work in all the sixteen 
Southern States. Missouri leads with four good State 
normals, and several city training schools,—that of St. 
Louis not excelled anywhere. Texas and Maryland have 
State schools of established reputation. Virginia and 
Louisiana have made an excellent beginning for whites, 
and some of the best colored training schools in the South 
are found at Hampton and New Orleans. Tennessee co- 
operates with the Peabody Fund in the support of the 
leading normal college for whites of the South. Alabama 
subsidizes half-a-dozen schools for the training of white 
and colored teachers. West Virginia supports two or 
three State normals, and Kentucky, the Carolinas, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, and Florida attempt something in this 
connection, in their State universities. Mississippi has 
established a normal school for white girls. Georgia 
alone seems to be the exception, although the colored col- 
leges in the State train teachers. Every State now sup- 
ports an institute system, more or less effective. 

But the most vital spot for training teachers is the new 
graded school, now coming up in all Southern towns. 
This school offers special facilities for the establishment 
of a proper training department, of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
pattern; giving at least a year of instruction in the sci- 
ence and method of teaching, with practice in a real 
school, Every Southern city (and all towns of a thou- 
sand people and upward in the South have the “city or- 
ganization), is the center of an extensive rural district, 
generally poorly supplied with school facilities. The 
academies are too expensive for the majority, especially 


would have been far different in their tone, we suspect : 


of young women desiring to teach, and seldom attempt 
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proper training. Ata moderate annual cost these free 

ed schools may be crowned with an effective training 
class, which will not only supply the home demand, but 
furnish a central opportunity for numbers of young peo- 
ple from the country, who can return and afford to teach 
in the neighborhood of their own homes. Only in this 
way can the South, in town or country, build up an effect- 
ive system of public schools. Every important graded 
school south of Washington should make an immediate 
effort in this direction. 

Within the past year training schools have been estab- 
lished in New Orleans, La., Charlotte, N. C., and possibly 
in some other places. Prof. D. B. Johnson, the accom- 
plished superintendent of public schools in Columbia, 
S. C., is now endeavoring to establish the first institution 
of the sort in that State. 


PEDAGOGICAL DYNAMITE. 


Our military educational chieftain and inspiriting peda- 
gogical friend, Col. Francis W. Parker, has enlivened 
many a teacher’s gathering in the far West, this summer, 
with his characteristically vigorous denunciation of ‘“ Oral 
Spelling.” Like much of his public work, it is a strange 
mixture of good and bad philosophy and advice. He 
brings no argument, philosophical or experimental, 
against oral spelling, but rather, caricatures it, and illus- 
trates its abuse. It has been an-admirable popular ad- 
dress, for the entertainment and amusement of audiences, 
and has offered fine opportunities for relegating everyone 
who uses the spelling-book into the retreat of “fools.” 
But he could entertain an audience as eloquently and 
effectively with the abuses of nearly every method in 
every branch of school studies, and argue as logically (?) 
against every method ever used. Indeed, it would be 
easier to show as great abuse of every pet scheme of the 
Colonel’s, as we have witnessed their application by some 
of his devout followers. Where would his moulding- 
board be under the caustic ridicule of a man who had 
seen it as we sometimes have? What entertainment 
could we furnish with illustrations of abuse of his sentence- 
spelling? But we believe in his moulding-board, and his 
sentence-spelling, and had our faith in both confirmed by 
the very abuses of them that we have witnessed. 

It is a weakness, too patent and too universally recog- 
nized, for a man of Col. Parker's educational position, to 
argue against anything, especially any established custom, 
from its abuse. The only scholarly, gentlemanly, digni- 
fied, experimental argument is from its possibilities when 
at its best. We have seen the moulding-board idea made 
a farce in two-thirds the schools we ever saw it used in; 
but we have seen each time how easily it could have been 
made a great success, and therefore, experimentally, from 
our observation of its abuse, we have come to believe in 
it. An instructor of considerable fame as an illustrative 
teacher had a large class this year at a Sunday-school 
summer resort, and illustrated the raising of Lazarus 
thus: In a dish of sand a tack was buried, and a little 
horseshoe magnet produced. ‘What does this look 
like?” Answer, “A hair-pin.” ‘“ Now see what I do,” 
and it is placed over the sand and the tack comes up out of 
the sand. “This illustrates the way Christ raised Laza- 
rus.” “ How did Christ raise Lazarus?” and the natural 
answer would have been that he took a hair-pin and 
lifted him out of the sand. Illustrative teaching furnishes 
the most illustrations of abuse of any system ever used ; 
but that is no argument against it, and the man who 
would argue against it from its abuse would sacrifice his 
reputation for logic, scholarship, or fairness. 

Col. Parker has had phenomenal courage in emphasiz- 
ing afew great pedagogical reforms, and we honor him 
for it and desire his success therein, but he can ill afford, 
with all his friends, to be illogical or unfair. 

“Oral Spelling” has been abused, and we rejoice in 
the effort that is being made to correct those abuses. It 
has natural liabilities to abuse, and presents special tempt- 
ations to extremes in the wrong direction; but it has its 
merit, as definite, practical, and philosophical as the mould- 
ing-board, to say the least. 

Spelling is a peculiar art. There are some pupils who 
need no aids,— who spell instinctively, with whom an in- 
correct form of a word in writing is as impossible as an 
impolite act is with another, who will spell the most can- 
tankerous word even if they have never seen it. School 


spelling is of no service to such a one. Others will never 
be reliable writers. No art, device, experience, or devo- 
tion will give them confidence in their spelling, though 
they are excellent scholars, widely read, clear in thought, 
and vigorous in logic. No amount of teaching wil! make 
them reliable. By neither of these limited extremes are 
we to judge of methods, but rather by the necessities of 
the great majority who will become correct writers of 
English words in sentences, if they are skillfully taught. 
No one method will accomplish this. They must be 
taught to read with close attention to the form of each 
word, reading a sentence or paragraph, and closing the 
book, spell certain words in it which are new to them. 
They must write much, weaving in the words most fre- 
quently used and liable to be misspelled. They must 
study words grouped according to various designs, so that 
the association in columns with other words of the same 
characteristics will aid them in fixing the spelling,—the 
peculiarity of its form. They must study rules for spel- 
ling, for many of the most liable errors are effectually 
disposed of by a few clear rules. They must be taught 
etymology, must learn to think of many words etymolog- 
ically before they write them. 

The ear helps as well as theeye. With many the ear is 
more effective than the eye. With all, except those who 
spell by instinct, it if vastly better to have a word fixed in a 
three-fold way, by its form as recalled by the eye; by its 
euphony through the remembrance of the way it sounded ; 
by the rhythm in orally spelling it, so that the mind fol- 
lows physical movement in speaking it, as well as of writ- 
ing it. Perpetual motion will be discovered before there 
will be any one way of teaching spelling effectively. We 
need every device of hand and voice, every aid of eye 
and ear, every art and artifice that will enable a person 
to spell correctly and know that he has done it, and have 
confidence to do it every time. 

It is a mistake bordering on pedagogical crime for a 
man, professionally eminent in some directions, to use his 
energies in recklessly throwing dynamite bombs of bril- 
liant satire into the ranks of humble teachers who are try- 
ing to learn how to increase their facilities for better in- 
struction. Col. Parker has done the cause good service 
by emphasizing the advantages of sentence-spelling, with 
certain accessories that he has personally contributed ; and 
it is because of the good he bas done and the greater 
good he is capable of doing that we regret some elements 
in his pedagogical nature. He has no more loyal friend 
than we, in the good he does, but we think he deserves too 
much at the hands of the fraternity not to deserve more. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Correggio attained fame at twenty. 

— Turner exhibited his drawings at fifteen. 

— Titian was a distinguished artist painter at twenty. 

— Mary A. Livermore once taught the Duxbury high school. 

— George Eliot’s power of imaginative creation was developed 
late in life. 

— Forty-two new chemical elements are reported as discovered 
in the past ten years. 

— Thomas Young, the English investigator, could read with flu- 
ency at two years of age. 

— President Bartlett of Dartmouth began the study of Latin in 
earnest at the age of nine. 

— The Mexican army consumes one-third the revenue of the 
State, and that in times of peace. 

— This time it is M. D. Cook, Mansfield, O., who has invented 
a perpetual motion machine. Next? 

— In a list of 287 great names in scholarship, 231 displayed 
marked talent before they were twenty. 

— Goethe did original work at six, wrote poetry at fifteen, and 
was an acknowledged dramatist at twenty-two. 

— Longfellow’s early contributions to the press were returned un- 
accepted, just the same as those of other people. 

— Washington Irving’s first literary work was done at nineteen. 
He was thirty-six when the Sketch Book appeared. 

— The fire-loss of the United States is more than one hundred 
millions of dollars annually, and is steadily increasing. 

— Aluminum, the most abundant metal in the earth’s crust, will, 
it is claimed by specialists, supersede iron in usefulness. 

— Dante spent his early life in activity, developing his imagina- 
tive creative powers later in life. So did Milton and Cervantes. 

— Prof. Brown-Séquard was elected to the section of Medicine 
and Surgery in the French Academy of Science, June 21, by a vote 
of 36 to 19. 

— Miss Lillie J. Magtin, of the Indianapolis high school was elected 
fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at its late meeting. 

— All musicians of note produced good work before they were 
thirty; forty-one forty-seconds of the artists ; eleven-twelfths of 


the poets; four-fifths of the scientists ; five-sevenths of the scholars ; 
five-ninths of the philosophers; and nine-sixteenths of the novelists. 
— Humboldt was styled *‘ the little apothecary *’ in boyhood, be- 
cause of his collection of plants and familiarity with their names, 
and at twenty he published a work on scientific observations. 

— Maria Mitchell, a descendant of Benjamin Franklin, the world- 
renowned woman-astronomer, made her fame while librarian at Nan- 
tucket, where for twenty years she received but a hundred dollars a 
year. 

— It is one of the strange coincidences that John Miln’s work on 
‘* Earthquakes ’’ should have appeared in the ‘ International Scien- 
tific Series,’’ by the Appletons, at the time Charleston quaked. 

— Alfred Tennyson's first lines were written at home with an 
older brother one Sabbath, when the rest of the family was at 
church. The enthusiasm of the brother was his first inspiration. 

—Ifa man goes toa foreign country -to learn its language he 
rarely succeeds, but if he goes to pursue some particular profession 
or business, he learns the language rapidly and thoroughly, says M, 
Bréal. 

— Mozart played minuets in good style at four years of age, per- 
forming in public at five. At four he composed concertos, and at 
eleven wrote an opera bouffe, and at fourteen he had made a national 
reputation as an opera writer. 

— Miss Sarah L. Arnold, whom the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
and AMERICAN TEACHER discovered, and who is still one of our 
best and most loyal writers, had a beautiful story in the Congrega- 
tionalist, last week, and was given the post of honor. 

— The New Princeton Review, bimonthly, is as rare a publication 
as comes to our desk. American in its general tendencies, religious 
in its design, historic in its taste, philosophic in its tone, philan- 
thropic in its purpose, its does its work well in every direction. 

— Prof. O. D. Robinson, the newly elected principal of the Al- 
bany high school, has been connected with the school from the first, 
—eighteen years. He is a Dartmouth graduate, and has not only 
held high rank as a scholar and teacher of Greek and Latin, but as 
a disciplinarian has shown the very qualities needed in such an in- 
stitution. 

— Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell has been appointed local secretary 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and will be glad to receive 
memberships to the society. There are three pledges, and members 
may take one or all,—not to rob birds’ nests, not to kill birds ex- 
cept for food, and not to wear the feathers or wings of birds for 
adornment. 

— Longfellow wrote the Wreck of the Hesperus at midnight in 
1839. A violent storm the night before had caused greut disaster at 
sea. The account thereof, together with the doleful, woeful sound 
of the words ‘‘ Norman’s Woe,’’ so haunted him that after retir- 
ing he could not sleep, so he rose at midnight, and completed the 
poem before three in the morning. 

— Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, late efficient superintendent of schools at 
Cleveland, O., will enter the lecture field this season. For insti- 
tutes, colleges, and normal schools, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing more valuable than his lectures on The Philosophy of Edu- 
cation; The Theory and Practice of Teaching; Moral Training ; 
and the various Common Branches. He ought to prepare a popu- 
lar evening lecture on his personal friend, Garfield. 

— Longfellow wrote the ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ in Cambridge one 
fragrant summer morning in 1838, while he was a young man full 
of hope and aspiration, the poem merely expressing the longing of 
his heart. It pleased him greatly in later life to have evidence mul- 
tiplying of its appreciation. In London one day a stranger and day 
laborer stepped to the carriage, and asked if he might shake hands 
with the writer of the ‘‘ Psalm of Life.’’ He once received a Jap- 
anese fan, found in that country, with a stanza of this poem upon it. 

— Dr. Kane was adventurous from boyhood. One of his first 
expeditions was through the Blue Mountains of Virginia, to pursue 
his studies in geology. His first appointment was as surgeon to the 
first American embassy to China. Before his return home he had 
explored the Philippine Islands, chiefly on foot, he had ascended the 
Himalayas, had traveled in Greece, had visited Ceylon, the Upper 
Nile, and the mythologie region of Egypt. He was afterward sent 
by Government to Africa. Thus he had felt the sunshine of the 
hottest regions of the globe before fate called him to stand on the 
northern shore of the world, and look upon the waters that no eye 
has overswept. 

— The Century magazine is a continual revelation of what enter- 
prise, art, and genius can do for the reading public. Its announce- 
ment of the publication of ‘‘ The Authorized Life of Lincoln,’ by 
his confidential secretaries, John George Nicolay and Col. John 
Hay, is one of the best yet made. No life of Lincoln has been 
written, nothing but hastily prepared biographies. This Author- 
ized Life will be oomplete, illustrated by reproduction of documents, 
portraits of places, objects, and persons, with a few ideal pictures. 
In every other respect, also, the Century improves. 

— ‘*Ned Buntline’? (Edward Z. C. Judson), the famous war- 
scout, whom a Nashville mob hanged until they supposed him dead, 
in the late war, died in July last. He carried more wounds in his 
body than any living American, carrying a bullet in his right knee, 
and having twelve other wounds inflicted with sword, shell, or gun, 
mostly in our late war. He ran away from home and shipped as 
cabin-boy at eleven; at twelve he was an apprentice on a man-of- 
war; at thirteen President Van Buren commissioned him as a mid- 
shipman for rescuing the crew of a boat run down bya Fulton ferry- 
boat. He challenged thirteen midshipmen who refused to mess with 
him because he hed been before the mast, and fought seven of them, 
escaping without a scratch, but marking four of them for life. At 
fifteen he attracted literary attention through a sketch which he 
wrote for the Knickerbocker Magazine. He came to have an aver- 
age yeafly income from his pen of $20,000, and in one year it 
amounted to $60,000, earning at one time $12,500 in six weeks. 


His usual price was $2,000 for a twelve weeks story. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CONCERNING BOOKS. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A book may be an ornament, a tool, or a friend. 
As an ornament it lies on the parlor-table, and 
enters into competition with a vase of flowers, a 
= a Japanese monstrosity, a Turkish table- 
cloth, or what-not, or lines the wall in a set of 
shelves, and serves as an expensive wall-paper. 
There is no objection to books as ornaments for 
those people who can afford literary bric-a-brac, 
and like that sort of thing. As a tool the book be- 
longs to the scholastic workshop. It is professional. 
The boy’s school-books are tools; the woman's 
eookery-books are tools; the minister's com- 
mentaries are tools; the lawyer's reports are tools ; 
Webster's Dictionary is a tool. Every perfectly 
equipped house ought to have a carpenter's shop, 
and the master of the house ought to know how to 
ase it; cooking-schools for girls, and carpenter- 
shops or garden-beds, or both, for boys. So every 
house ought to have its literary tool-shop, its 
library of books for literary labor, its intellectual 
carpenter's shop; its books of reference,— diction- 
ary, geography, cyclopedia. But the highest use 
of a book is as a companion and a friend. You are 
not particular as to the binding; for, though you 
like to see your friend well clad, the tailor does not 
make the man; neither does the bookbinder make 
the book. A threepenny addition of an English 
classic may be a friend. You do not inquire as to 
utility. The most useful books are those which 
can give no account of their usefulness. The high- 
est use of a friend is his friendship, and, in some 
respects, a friendly book is the very best of friends. 
Speech is silver, silence is golden. A book is a bi- 
metallic friend ; it will give you either silver speech 
or golden silence, as you prefer. I sit by my fire- 
light dreaming, with my friend in my hand. 
**Come, come,”’ I say to him at last, ‘* you are 
silent and I am weary; talk to me, amuse me.”’ 
And he answers not my petulance with reproach, 
but looks with kindly face into my eyes talks. 
At last I weary of him. ‘* You talk too much,” I 
say, and turn from him. He stops as quietly as he 
began, relapses into silence, and breathes no com- 
plaint of my unreasonable mood. A book is never 

ous, never suspicious. It asks no attentions. 
t never pouts or sulks because you prefer another 
book. It never reproaches you with,—**I thought 
you had quite forgotten me.’’ I can not pet my 
eat without a remonstrance from my dog; but I 
ean choose any book out of my library with no look 
or word of reproach from its companions. It ex- 
acts nothing. Conversation is give and take ; but 
reading is all take. The book demands of you only 
one thing,—attention. That you must give, or it 
closes its lips and is resolutely silent. Indeed, the 
generosity of this friend is its worse fault. Be- 
ware! or it will make you selfish. Your true 
book-lover is in danger of not being a true lover of 
his kind. There is one virtue no book can culti- 
vate in the soul,—the virtue of self-denial. 

The book as a friend is a living soul. It is the 
thought and experience of a noble nature crys- 
tallized and endowed with an earthly immortality. 
It is the touch of a vanished soul. It is a voice 
come back from the unseen world. Words are im- 
mortal because a soul lives in them. A good book 
is immortal because it is an incarnate soul. In the 
presence of a great book I am in the presence of a 
great nature. He is an artist; and he lends me his 
eyes with which to look into Nature and read her 
mysteries. He is a poet; and I, too, am a poet in 
his companionship, and endowed with his insight. 
He is a novelist ; and as I sit with him my heart 
throbs with his profound sympathies. He is an 
historian, and I Five in another epoch ; or a phil- 
pee pe and his broad horizon opens before me, 

I am on the top of an exceeding high mountain, 
and all the kingdoms of Nature and all truth are in 
a panorama before me.— Christian Union. 


Cicero with Vocasutary. Select Ora- 
tions of Cicero. Chronologically arranged, cov- 
ering the entire period of his public life. Edited 
by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Greenough. 
Revised and illustrated, with a special vocabu- 
lary prepared by Prof. Greenough. Cloth, 12mo, 
yd Boston : Ginn & Co. Price, $1.40. 

It es one wish he were a boy in to see 
Cicero walk into the sanctum in such elegant dress 
as is here — exhibiting his public career 
as completely as one could desire, exalting the his- 
torical and political above the grammatical and 
antiquarian. It has several selections for sight 
reading, and the editor urges that the pupils be 
encouraged to read the text in the order of the words 
as they are written in Latin, with attention to the 
emphasis as indicated in that order; and, as far as 
pa, to take in the sense immediately from the 

in without translating. Since translation is im- 
possible without a previous understanding of the 
sense, it is preposterous, the editor says, to en- 
deavor to translate without first understanding the 
sense. Unless one really learns to read a foreign 
language,—that is, to follow easily its flow of 

a & order of words prescribed by the 

genius 0 t language, he can get a better idea of 

it from a good translation. se: 


THe AmeRIcAN Satmon FIsHERMAN. 


By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 

This book has an enticing title for the weary 
brain worker, but the author has no intention of 
beguiling the reader's time with visions of an ideal 
existence. Every line of the work is evidentl 
written by a business man who ‘‘ means business, ” 
and is deep in the lore of rods, reels, lines, leaders, 
flies, hooks and the hooked. Its suggestions are 
practical and to the point, telling where, how and 
what to fish in « genial and positive manner. In 
fact this last istic will be its chief charm 


to the anxious but uncertain amateur, though an 
old angler might have a tendency to shrug his 
shoulders at some of Mr. Wells’ positive opinions 
as to the wiles and ways of that most gamey of 
fishes, the salmon. 


Tue History oF BIMETALLISM IN THE 
Unsrrep Srares. By J. Laurence Laughlin, 
Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
1886. 

The author of this work is the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard University. 
He has undertaken in this volume to present facts 
which bear upon the whole subject of the causes 
affecting the relative values of gold and silver, as 
well as the effects which are produced by the 
fluctuations in those values. 

After relating the arguments of the Bimetallists 

and Monometallists, he describes the silver period 

from 1792 to 1834, and the cause of the change in 
the relative value of gold and silver from 1780 to 

1820, the change of the legal ratio by the act of 

1834, the gold discoveries and the act of 1853, the 

gold standard of 1853 to 1875, and the demonetiza- 

tion of silver. The second part of the work con- 
siders the late fall in the value of silver and its 
causes. Part third reviews the situation in the 

United States from 1873 to 1885. 

There are seven appendices, in which are set 

forth: 1. The production of gold and silver in the 

world. 2. The relative value of gold and silver. 

3. Coinage laws. 4. The coinage at the U. 5. 

mint, 1793-1884. 5. The equivalent in gold of the 

silver dollar of 4124¢ grains, 1834-1884. 6. The 
flow of silver to the east, 1835-1880; and 7. The 
coinage of gold and silver at the French mint, 

1850-1875. 

The whole discussion is illustrated by sixteen 
charts, which cannot but be very useful to all 
students of the subject. It is a valuable treatise on 
account of the information it contains, and the 
views of the author well deserve the attention of 
legislators as well as of all practical students of 
economic science. 

DeutscHE Lirese.” Aus den Papieren 
eines Frenidlings. Herausgegeben und mit 
einem Vorwort begleitet von Max Miiller. (With 
English notes). Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Since a few years the above short novel has become 
a great favorite among American readers and stu- 
dents of German on account of the delicacy of 
sentiment expressed therein and the simplicity and 
beauty of the style. Henry Holt & Co. have now 
re-published the book, with English notes, in a form 
which makes it still more accessible because of its 
handsome print and moderate price. The notes 
are precise and thorough, and will enable even a 
beginner in German to read this novel with pleasure. 


Boston : 


Spun From Fact. By Pansy. 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Anything that Pansy writes is sure of readers, no 

matter what her subjector whom she addresses. 

She has a happy way of weaving any fact or theory, 

that strikes eg faney, into the most entertaining 

story fact. In this story she has manifested uni- 
versal skill in treating of the extraordinary physi- 
ical and spiritual phenomena, such as faith or prayer 
eure. Jeannie Bartlett was supposed to be crippled 
for life as the result of a long and painful illness. 

She finally desires a trial of the faith cure. A time 

is appointed, friends gather, she’s seated in a large 

arm-chair, eager heartfelt prayers follow one an- 
other until Jeannie, full of faith and endowed with 

a new and wonderful strength, rises to her feet and 

walks with a firm step across the floor. Her 

strength remains and she is whole and well. Mrs. 

Alden, ** Pansy,”’ declares that this is spun from 

fact andisnotachild of the imagination, adding : 

** If there is anything in it which sounds unreal, 

improbable,— and I am aware that, as we have 

accustomed ourselves to understand life, there are 
many things,— you are to remember that I am not 
responsible for them. Yet let me be strictly truth- 
ful in this entire matter. In the minor details of 
this book I have had of necessity to draw some- 
what on my i ination ; that is, where I have had 
bare outlines of facts as they occurred, I have had 
to imagine the probable conversation with which 
the facts were doubtless woven; but every item of 
importance, every reference to prayer as a constant 
factor in this life, every account of answer to 

improbable in its sound, is strict 

trath. 


THe Scnoor-Music JourNAL. Devoted 
to music in the schools and methods of teaching. 
Vol. IL.; being the monthly, bound from Se 
tember, 1885, to June, 1886. Boston: F. H. 
Gilson. 

This volume is a valuable collection of articles, 
school exercises, songs, ete., selected with much 
eare for the periodical and gathered in this per- 
manent form. 

NATIONAL PRIMARY SPEAKER. Consist- 
ing of Declamations and Recitations. For pupils 
from five to ten years of age. Edited and com- 

iled by Oliver E. Branch,M. A. New York: 
er & Taylor. Boston: C. H. Whiting. 

It is impossible to have too many good collec- 
tions of choice selections for little people. We 
welcome every such book because we know how 
—— it will be to the teachers,—how much joy it 
will bring to the children. This is a specially 
valuable compilation, usable and varied. 


THe Werattn or Hovusrnoips By J 
T. Danson. New York: Maemillan & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


Books on Political Economy by the Henry 
Georges and others of like socialistic tendency have 
been teeming from the press of late, and as they 
have seemingly had it all their own way in the pub- 


lie press in the matter of rhetoric, ete., no doubt 
many of an opposite opinion will hail with delight 
the practical views on these questions of a hard- 
headed, successful business man,—for such, from 
his writings, we take Mr. Danson to be ; one whom 
Boyle O’ Reilly has so elequently pictured for us :— 

“ He filled the cities with wheels and smoke, 

And workers by day and workers by night, 

For the day was too short for his vigor’s flight. 

Too firm was he to be feeling and giving; 

For labor, for gain, was a life worth living. 

Mr. Danson would have the laborer better his 
position by saving enough to keep him without 
work a year; thus, being independent, he could 
make better terms with anemployer. As for land, 
he thinks the owner has as much right to it as the 
miner to his gold; he has earned it by labor, the 
labor of improvement which has made his land 
available to all mankind. As to how some un- 
ortunate laborers are to save the necessary money, 
or when certain present owners first made their 
land available by their labor, Mr. Danson does not 
tell us. But it is a good argument. 


Conquest oF Mexico. By William H. 
Prescott. With a Preliminary View of the 
Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the 
Conqueror, Hernando Cortés. Illustrated Lib- 
rary Edition, in two volumes, small octavo. 
New York: John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street. 
Price, $2.25. 

The reading public is a gainer by the expiration 
of the copyright on the works of Mr. Prescott, in- 
asmuch as it enables publishers to bring out these 
elegantly written histories at greatly reduced 

rices. It is really surprising what a fine book is 
la presented for the money. To praise the work 
is needless. Multitudes who have always desired it 
will now secure it. 


Sitent Times. A Book to Helpin Read- 
ing the Bible into Life. By Rey. J. R. Miller, 
D.D. Cloth, 12mo, 266 pp. Boston: Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.55. 

_ This is an exceptionally clear, common-sense state- 

ment of the ways and means of using the Bible to 

advantage in daily life, advising the reader of the 
best method of transmuting the doctrines into life. 

It is bright, varied, vivid. The illustrations, in- 

cidents, and style are attractive. It takes the com- 

mon things of life and hallows them,—not in any 
perfunctory way, not by any antique methods, but 
simply, gracefully, attractively. 


Tue Evements oF PLANE AND SOLID 
Anatytic Geometry. By John D. Runkle, 
Walker Professor of Mathematics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. In press by 
Ginn & Co. Introduction price, $1.80. 

This book is the result of many years’ experience 
in teaching the subject. It contains caly such 
elementary portions as are needed in the engineer- 
ing courses at the Institute. Particular care has 
been taken with the earlier] parts, where beginners 
often find their greatest difficulty. In some cases 
more than one proof is given, and in all cases each 
proposition is followed by a large number of ex- 
ercises intended simply to illustrate and enforce it. 
The whole aim has been to make a good text-book 
for use in teaching large classes of students. At- 
tention is invited to Taylor’s Calculus (differential 
and integral, in one volume), lately adopted by the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 


Dreaprvt Boy. An American 
Novel. By Kate Tannatt Woods. Cloth, 12mo, 
316 pp. Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

It is interesting to watch the variations of a pro- 
fessional author as she chooses her subjects, de- 
velops her characters, revealing her characteristics 
of thought and philosophy. Kate Tannatt Woods 
has been no exception, and this story is not the 
least interesting phase of her literary life. She has 
evidently been impressed with the success of 
Habberton’s Helen’s Babies, aiid has studied boy- 
nature from this standpoint. True to the instincts 
of her character she cannot write a book merely 
for diversion,—there must be a purpose in it, and 
therefore she projects the child traits into youth 
and manhood. It is an exceptionally interesting 
novel, having enough of character-study to attract 
the more thoughtful, and enough of the overdrawn 
nonsense to cater to the reader that does not want 
over-much philosophy. It is not ‘‘even”’ in its 
literary quality, and lacks unity in its plan, but is, 
nevertheless, far above the ordinary American 
novel,—as the author is far ahead of those with 
whom she entered the literary races. Young mar- 
ried people, parents of little children, roguish boys, 
haram-scarum youth, teachers, children, young peo- 
ple, will find the book full of good things. 


Messrs. Cassetit & Co., of New York, 
are doing a good work in presenting to the reading 
public such excellent literature in such a cheap 
yet attractive form as their ‘‘ National Library 
Series,’’ edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Among 
the latest issues of this series are the following : 
Plutarch’s Lives of Alcibiades and Coriolanus, 
Aristides, and Cato the Censor, translated by 
the well-known English poet, John Langhorne; 
Egypt and Sythia Described by Herodotus. These 
episodes, taken from the writings of the “ Father 
of History,” are complete in themselves, and form 


an interesting and valuable little book. Voyages|J 


and Travels of Marco Polo, who in the middle of 
the thirteenth century passed through a great part 
of Asia, all of the Dominions of the Tartars, and re- 
turned home by sea through the islands of the 
East Indies. These travels are indeed old, and 


net geographically aceurate; yet they are written 
in such an interesting and thrilling a manner as to 
do far more toward kindling in the minds of the 
young a love for the study of geography than 
many of our modern works. Voyagers’ Tues, 


from the collection of Richard Hakluyt, is a very 
interesting and instructive book. It is a well se- 
lected collection of the once noted English author, 
into whose early life had been implanted an en- 
thusiasm for the records of adventure as well as a 
wider knowledge of the globe we live upon. All 
who love to see human nature in all its varied re- 
lations will find in Nature and Art, by Mrs, 
Inchbald, a most charming novel. The scene of 
this story is laid in London, Eng., and the char- 
acters are drawn from life. It is told with a dra- 
matic sense of construction that swiftly carries on 
the action to its close. The above books are of 
about two hundred pages each, neatly bound, of 
clear, readable print, and sold at the uniform 
price of 10 cents. 


Tue success of the Phelps Publishing 
Co.’ of Springfield, with the New England 
Homestead Springfield Homestead, and Farm and 
Home, is phenomenal. They have recently taken 
new quarters and have one of the most commodious 
and convenient publishing houses in the country. 


AMONG AUTHORS, 


Maj. Ben: Perley Poore’s forthcomi work, 
Perley’s Reminisences, will be one of the most 
welcome publications of the season. His corres- 


pondence has been as attractive as that of any one 
who has honored the press with his pen. He has 
a way of attaching himself to his readers in a con- 
fidential kind of a way that has endeared him to 
multitudes of readers throughout the country, and 
this work will be specially welcome to them. 


Mrs. W. L. Knox-Heath’s Part IT. ‘‘Elementary 
Lessons in English,’’ The Parts of Speech and How 
to Use Them, will be ready for the market in a few 
days by Ginn & Company. 


Fowler & Wells announce a new monthly, The 
American Kindergarten and Primary Teacher, at 
$1.00 a year. 


The publishing portion of the business of George 
H. Buchanan & Co. will be conducted hereafter 
under the style of Arnold & Co. ; the printing por- 
tion of their business continuing under the style of 
George H. Buchanan & Co: both firms being com- 
posed of the same individuals. 


Harper & Brothers announce a new and revised 
edition of the Child’s Book of Nature, by the late 
Dr. Worthington Hooper, one of the most popular 
and useful books issued, touching upon elementary 
instruction in natural history, and other scientific 
branches. 


Authors and Sense, a tale of every-day life in 
England and America, by Arthur Louis, is to be 
issued by Brentano Bros. of New York. 


Cynewulf’s Phenix, Vol. TV., in the Library of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry, edited by Prof. W. S. Currell, 
Ph D., of Hampden-Sidney College, Va., will soon 
be issued by Ginn & Co. The text will be ac- 
companied by foot-notes with readings of the man- 
uscripts and of various editors. 


100,000 copies of Ben Hur, General Lew 
Wallace’s brilliant novel, have been sold, and the 
sale increases rapidly. 


Mary Cecil Hay, the well-known English novel- 
ist, who died at The Bay Trees, East Preston, 
England, recently, completed her last story, A 
Wicked Girl, on her death-bed, writing while suf- 
fering acute pain. Harper & Bros. will issue this 
story shortly. 

Col. Fred Barnaby wrote his last work, Our 
Radicals, just before he left for London, with in- 
structions not to have it printed until his return. 
His untimely death made his personal revision im- 
— but his private secretary, J. Percival 

ughes, has prepared it for the press and the 
Harpers’ will issue it at once, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Easy Lessons in French, According to the Cumu- 
lative Method; by Adolphe Dreyspring. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Poverty Grass: by Lillie Chase Wyman; price, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Classics for Children: A First Reader; by Stickney ; 
price. 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Through a Microscope; by Samuel Wells, Mary 
Treat, and Frederick Leroy Sargent; price. 60 cents. 
——The Making of Pictures; by Sarah W. Whitman; 

rice, 60 cents.——Entertainments in Chemistry; by 

arry W. Tyler, 8..B.; price, 60cents. Chicago: rhe 
Interstate Pub. Co. 

Hand-Book of Mineralogy; by J. C. Foye, A.M., 
Ph.D. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

Biographical and Critical Miscellanies; by Willam 
H. Prescott; price, 40 cents. —— Nature and Other 
Addresses: by Ralph Waldo Emerson; price, 40 cts. 
New York: John B. Alden. 

Barnes’ National System of Penmanship, in Six 
Parts. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Mary and Martha, the Mother and the Wife of 
George Washington; by B. J. Lossing, LL. D.; 
illustrated; price, $7.50. —— The Iliad of Homer, 
Books XVI. and XXIV., with explanatory notes; by 
W. 8. Tyler, D.D.; price, $1.50.——Contributions to 
the Science of Education; by William H. Payne, 
Ph.D. ; price, $1. 50.—vVoyages of a Merchant Nav- 
igator of the Days that are Past; gomaitos from the 

ournals and letters of the late Richard J. Cleveland; 

y H. W.S. Cleveland ; price, $1.25.——Into Unknown 
Seas, or the Cruise of Two Sailor-boys; by David 
Ker; illustrated ; price, $1.00. 

Princess; by M. G. McClelland; price, cloth, $1.00; — 
flexible covers, 50 cts. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A Primer of Michigan History; compiled by Wm. 
. Cox. Leneine Mich.: Henry R. Pattengill, Pubr. 
Religio Medici; by Sir Thomas Browne, M.D.; 
price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

S'. Briavels; a novel; by Mary Dean; price, 20 
cents. New York: Harper & Br: thers. 


The Jucurthine War of C. Sallustius Crispus; ed- 
ited by Charles George Herbermanr, Pb.D., LL 


,——The Development of the Roman Constitution ; ry 


Amlrose Tighe; price, 45 cents. New York: 
A & Co, t 
“a dy Dave: by Mary Frances; price, 50 ceuts. 
New York: Funk & Warnalis. he 
La France: by A. De Pempemens price, 90 cents, 
New York; The Writers’ Pub. Co, 
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A WILD ROSE IN SEPTEMBER. 


O wild red rose, what wind has stayed 

Till now, thy summer of delights? 
Where hid the south wind when he laid 

His heart on thine, these autumn nights ? 


0 wild red rose! two faces glow 
At sight of thee, and two hearts share 
All thou and thy south wind can know 
Of sunshine in this autumn air. 


O sweet wild rose! O strong south wind! 
The sunny roadside asks no reasons 

Why we such secret sumwmer find, 
Forgetting calendars and seasons! 


Alas! red rose, thy petals wilt ; 
Our loving hands tend thee in vain ; 
Our thoughtless touch seems like a guilt ; 
Ah! could we make thee live again! 


Yet joy, wild rose! Be glad, south wind! 
Immortal wind! immortal rose! 

Ye shall live on, in two hearts shrined, 
With secrets which no words disclose. 


H. H. 


DISCOVERIES OF ANTIQUITIES 
AT ATHENS. 
BY ANNIE 8. Pack, A.M., 
Smith College, Mass. 


My preceding letter was already so long that I 
omitted to state one or two facts in connection with 
the recent discoveries which might otherwise have 
been mentioned. Then, too, some further discoy- 
eries have been made, so we will tarry on the 
Acropolis a few moments longer, before descend- 
ing to the lower regions of every-day life. 

Regarding the statues of female figures, a nota- 
ble cireumstanve is that there are considerable 
traces of red paint upon the hair of some of them. 
We can hardly imagine that the late artistic craze 
for red hair dates back to this period, and that 
the Greeks endowed their statues with tresses of 
vivid carmine, though such a theory finds its sup- 
porters; but we regard as more reasonable the 


supposition that this paint was used merely as a 
foundation for some other color. As to the per- 
sonages represented by these images, the opinion 
of a learned German is that most of them do not 
portray goddesses. At least, there is present no 
distinguishing attribute of Athena or any other 
goddess. ‘The probability is that they are like- 
nesses of priestesses of Athena, yo maidens of 
noble family who, having served in this capacity, 
had their statues placed in the Acropolis. These 
statues are all made of Parian marble, as are in 
general those of this period. It is known that the 
art of sculpture was developed upon the islands of 
the .2gean Sea earlier than in Continental Greece, 
and that artists came thence who wrought many 
works here and founded schools of sculpture. These 
foreigners doubtless continued to make use of the 
fine-grained marble from the islands to which they 
had been accustomed; but when native sculptors 
arose, and had outstripped in skill their masters, 
they began to use the indigenous Pentelic marble 
of which the Parthenon sculptures, as well as the 
building itself, are exclusively composed. As to 
the bronze pins which protrude from many of the 
heads, one theory is that they were employed to 
form a sort of halo round the head; but what 
grounds there may be for this conjecture [ am un- 
able to state. The statues have now had their 
fragments plastered together and are set up on ped- 
estals, where they may be seen to much better ad- 
vantage than when lying in a glass case. Of the 
pieces which have been brought to light later, there 
is the thigh of a man, on whose garment blue, red, 
and green paint, in the freshest hues, may be seen. 
There is also a fragment of a very small relief of 
Athena on a bright blue background. Quite a 
number of silver coins have been found, undoubt- 
edly of ancient date,—thirty-seven about the size 
of a quarter of a dollar, and twenty a little smaller 
than a silver five-cent piece. 

Still more recently was found another statue of a 
female figure which, though in several pieces, is 
almost complete. The drapery of this statue is en- 
tirely different from that of the others. Above is 
a garment of wavy material which fits closely to 
the form without a single plait or fold, and extends 
over the hips. Below appears a skirt of different 
material, which also is drawn tightly over the limbs, 
and in the center forms an impossible ridge three 
inches wide and about one inch thick, the upper 
end being held inthe left hand. The face is pleas- 
ing, the features more beautiful than in most of 
the other statues, though the mouth preserves the 
the same set smile. The front hair is represented 
ina quite impossible fashion, though having the 
general effect of crimps. In other respects the 
Statue presents no peculiarities. 

If we should pause over the treasures of the Mu- 
seum which have been stored there longer, over the 

arthenon sculptures, for example, we should never 
reach the city below; so let us at once go forth, 
stopping on our way down only to look at the spot 
where the excavations are now being conducted, 
and at the broad terrace not far distant, concerning 
which Professor Dirpfeld has, in the publication of 
the German Archwological Institute, recently ad- 
vanced a new but most reasonable theory. In the 
broad area between the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theion, there is near the latter building a rectangular 
Space upon which the Erechtheion slightly en- 
‘roaches. This has for a long time been regarded 
“s an inelosure sacred to Athena Polias. Closer 
*xamination, however, has shown that there is no 
pavement of polygonal stones, but merely several 
walls filled in between with earth, In these walls 


Professor Dérpfeld recognizes the foundation of the 
great Athena temple which was destroyed by the 
Persians. In support of this theory he urges that 
this ancient temple could not have stood upon the 
site of the present Parthenon, since that site was 
first rendered available by the construction of the 
supporting south wall of the Acropolis, with which 
the substructure of the Parthenon must have been 
contemporary. This points to another temple com- 
menced on this site by Cimon after the Persian war. 
but superseded by the structure of the Periclean 
age. To the temple of Cimon belong the unfinished 
drums of marble columns visible in the north wall ; 
while as parts of the earher structure are regarded 
the architraves of porous stone, also found in the 
north wall, some’ pieces of porous columns which 
were brought to the surface in excavations east of the 
Parthenon, and a few drums of porous stone now 
to be seen in the south wall. The foundation walls 
west of the Erechtheion, among which new treas- 
ures are now coming to light almost daily, the same 
gentleman considers to have belo to some un- 
known building erected subsequently to the Persian 
war, 


A SCHOOLMA’AM’S OUTING. 

It is no ‘‘school-master abroad,’’ this time; 
neither a royal, editorial, or even a masculine 
**We,”’ but a purely feminine ‘‘I,’’ whose outing 
is to be chronicled. May I then hope, for the 
readers’ benefit, judgment as they note 


* How the tall I's spring thick in the spelling! — 
I know, or I saw, or I said! ” 


At the annual meeting of the Khode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, holden in Providence last 
January, I listened with a great deal of interest to 


a paper upon ‘‘ Penmanship in our Primary 
Grades,’ by Geo. E. Nichols, of the Highland 
School in West Somerville. When he pictured 


work with a zeal which promised much for their 
ultimate success. All were in good position, and 
I saw but one or two who did not use the pen 
correctly. ‘* Take but little ink on your pens,”’ 
was a direction often repeated. 

As I passed up and down the aisles in their 
midst, I felt that many an older sehool could learn 
a lesson in neatness from these little ones, for I 
saw but one blot in all my rounds. As I went 
from one room to another, I felt that both princi- 
pal and teachers might well be proud of their sue- 
cess. One thing I noticed in particular : the exer- 
cises were uniformly short, not exceeding ten or 
fifteen minutes; consequently the pupils were 
fresh throughout the entire lesson. 

After I had made the tour of the building, an 
excellent exercise, consisting of music and gym- 
nasties, gave me a pleasant half-hours’ entertain 
ment in the first room; after which [ went into 
the corridor to see the school file out, which they 
did in excellent time. The music was furnished 
by three mischievous-looking little fellows with 
clappers, who seemed as if they were fully equal 
to playing a ‘‘ rogue’s march’’ or any thing else in 
that line. 1 can see, even now, the glance one of 
them flashed up at me in answer to a remark he 
overheard me make to Mr, Nichols concerning 
boys.”’ 

A visit to the Morse School,— Mr. Harry Par- 
ker, principal,— convinced me that the Highland 
School does not bear off all the honors in Somer- 
ville. I saw an exercise in free-hand drawing, 
listened to a language lesson in a lower room, and 
found in the primary rooms as bright and wide- 
awake a set of scholars as one would wish to find 
anywhere, with teachers who seemed only to look 
their wishes to have them obeyed. Thoroughly 
delighted with my day’s visiting, and feeling that 
I had gained much of pleasure and profit, I 
thanked Mr. Parker for his kindness in taking 
me from one to another of the buildings under 
his supervision, and hurried to catch my train, in- 


tending to say to sister-teachers, ‘‘Go thou and 
x. 


do likewise !”’ 


NEW YORK’S LATEST NORMAL SCHOOL. 


the collection of untidy scrawls which he said repre- 
sented penmanship in the lowest rooms of most 
grammar schools, I think there were few teachers 
in that grade who did not mentally give an un- 
qualified assent to his statement. He told us that 
for years he had contrasted this state of things 
with the beantiful slate writing which he looked 
upon “at first with pride, then with complacency, 
finally with sufferance,”’ feeling that a radical 
wrong existed somewhere. When, as a remedy, 
he advocated the use of pen and ink in the pri- 
mary grades, wondering and slightly incredulous 
looks bespoke the opinion of many. 

As we passed out of the hall, at the close of 
the session, the pros and cons were vigorously dis- 
eussed. ‘‘ Just fancy that little Teddy O’ Neil 
spreading ink over himself and his neighbors !” 
** Do you think the city can afford to pay for all 
the ink those primary children would daub 
around?” ‘These, and others in a like vein, 
which I overheard, made me think the cons had 
it, among the primary teachers at least. How- 
ever, the earnest, forcible way in which Mr. 
Nichols treated his subject convinced me that he 
was very much in earnest, and [ decided to visit 
his schools at my earliest convenience. Accord- 
ingly, having obtained a gracious permission from 
‘“the powers that be,’’ I gladdened the hearts of 
my five and forty urchins by announcing a holi- 
day, and departed. A letter of introduction 
stated the object of my visit, and Mr. Nichols 
courteously gave me his time throughout the entire 
morning. 

We first visited one of the primary rooms. The 
children,— little more than babies they seemed,— 
were earnest, attentive, and followed each direc- 
tion given them by the teacher with an exactness 
which spoke well for their training. A tap of the 
bell called them to order ; and as they placed 
their books, took position, lifted pens, and went 
through the exercise to the “One,” of 
the teacher, I felt like saying,— as Dickens does 


in his ‘‘ Object Lesson,”’— ‘* Beautifully simulta- 
neous !’’ Even the four or five little fellows, 
whose mouths worked in unison following each 
stroke of the pen, devoted themselves to their 


NEW YORK’S LATEST NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


The State Normal and Training School, recently 
opened at New Paltz, N. Y., is attracting wide- 
spread attention, for it is indeed a red-letter day 
for the profession when such a school, first-class 
in all its appointments, is opened to the public. 

The principal of the school is Professor Eugene 
Bouton, A.M., Ph.D. Dr. Bouton is thoroughly 
alive to the grand opportunity before him, and is 
seemingly determined to make a thorough train- 
ing-school, and to have it conducted in all its de- 
partments by competent teachers who are inter- 
ested in their work and their pupils. Dr. Bouton 
was graduated from Yale in the class of 1875, has 
been a member of the State Institute Faculty, and 
was, when called to New Paltz, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. : 

New Paltz itself is one of the most charmingly 
situated villages in the State, and, as may be seen 
from the illustration, the school is located among 
most beautiful surroundings. A gentle slope of 
the ground extends down to the river, and the 
shade of the big trees is a temptation to the way- 
farer to sit forever and look out upon the gracefal 
outlines and wooded beauties of the Shawangunks. 

On the professional side, it will not be Dr. Bou- 
ton’s fault if the students are not earnest and en- 
ergetic in the pursuit of knowledge. He has a 
determination of purpose that is most inspiring ; 
and if his spirit is infused into the scholars, New 
Paltz will produce the best of teachers. As the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has said, 
‘‘ the sole purpose of the State in establishing and 
maintaining thix institution is to increase the ex- 


cellence and efficiency of instruction in its public | 


schools. ‘To the fullest accomplishment of this 
object the energies of the school will be directed ; 
and, that it may be most usefal, it will endeavor 
to supplement existing agencies rather than par- 


allel them.”’ | 


GEORGIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN IMPORTANT AND SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The best teachers’ institute yet held in the State 
of Georgia has just closed at Atlanta, the capital. 
The Institute was supported by money granted from 
the income of the Peabody Fund. This income 
has for some time been devoted largely to assisting 
in the instruction of teachers. In pursuance of this 
plan a portion of the money given to Georgia has 
been placed in the hands of Dr. Gustavus Orr, the 
State School Commissioner, ever since 1872, with 
instructions to devote it to holding teachers’ insti- 
tutes. This year Dr. Orr decided to hold only one 
institute at the capital, Atlanta. A most success- 
ful institute was the result. The attendance ag- 

ted 566. 

The corps of instructors was uncommonly able. 
Dr. Orr lectured on school law. Dr. G. G. Groff 
of Lewisburg, Penn., and Prof. John W. Glenn, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., were employed to teach natural 
science. Supts. Baker of Savannah and Slaton of 
Atlanta, lectured on grammar and arithmetic. 
Profs. Caldwell of Rome, and Lane of Macon, — 
algebra and geography. Horace Bradley of New 
York (formerly of Atlanta) was the instructor in 
art. Prof. J. Harris Chappell of Columbus, and 
Dr. Atticus G. Haygood also delivered lectures. 
With such a corps the Institute could scarcely be 
anything but a success. 

ut one of the chief works done by the Institute 
was to awaken interest among teachers and citizens 
of the State. Every teacher who attended has be- 
come an apostle to preach the necessity of a num- 
ber of such training schools throughout the State, 
and every endeavor will be made by them to secure 
this result from the legislature, which will meet in 
October. Indeed, the moulding of sentiment and 
the demonstration of the needs of education is the 
great work which the Peabody Fund has largely 
accomplished in the South. In Georgia opposition 
on principle to common schools was stronger just 
after the war than in any other State. It has grad- 
ually weakened, and almost died out, and the Pea- 
body Institutes, under the control of Dr. Orr, have 
been very efficient instruments in showing the peo- 
ple of Georgia that the organization of the schools 
is almost as necessary as the organization of the 
State itself. Here, as elsewhere, it is difficult to 
reach the teachers. The class from whom the in- 
structors must be drawn, college professors and city 
teachers, are free only when the country teachers 
are engaged in their work. 

There were two departments to the Institute,— 
for white and colored teachers. The same lectur- 
ers delivered the same lectures in both departments. 
In everything, except one slight particular, both 
were upon exactly the same footing. A colored 
teacher was employed to teach penmanship. The 
whites had no lecturer in this department, as the 
gentleman who had been employed to teach that 
art in both departments was taken sick and failed 
to meet his appointments. The attendance of col- 
ored teachers was small, however, only fifty-nine 
being present. 

The Institute was intended mainly for Georgians, 
but each of the following States were represented : 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Illinois, and Nova Scotia and Ireland. 

On the whole, the work was a decided success, 
and Dr. Orr, who had the entire matter in charge, 
is to be congratulated on the excel'ent result of his 
long, earnest, and devoted labors in behalf of nor- 
mal instruction. 


A PEEP AT NEWNHAM COL- 
LEGE, ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM SOLEMAN,. 


Sidney Smith once said, in his usual pithy style, 
‘Taking it for granted that nature has been as 
bountiful of understanding to one sex as the other, 
it is incumbent on us to consider what are the prin- 
cipal objections commonly made against the com- 
munication of a greater share of knowledge to 
women than commonly falls to their lot at present ; 
for, though it may be doubted whether women 
should learn all that men learn, the immense dis- 
parity which now exists between their knowledge 
we should think could hardly admit of any rational 
defence. It is not easy to imagine that there can 
be any just cause why a woman of forty should be 
more ignorant than a boy of twelve.” 

The justice of these remarks is now pretty gen- 
erally acknowledged, although they were far from 
pepular when uttered by the witty canon some fifty 
years ago. But the change has not been wrought 
without very great perturbation among the *‘ supe- 
rior sex,"’ who have predicted dire complications 
in the social fabric. ere has been much shrug- 
ging of shoulders in good society, and something 
worse than a revolution was held up before the 
eyes of all who ventured to believe that young women 
might safely enter into the realms of literature and 


science. The sexes were to be unsexed, and the © 


consequences would be dreadful; but the result is 
nothing worse than that peculiar product of our time, 
the cultured girl who knows most things. 

The little band of ladies that first met at Merton 
Hall, near Cambridge, about a dozen years ago, 
prepared the way for the five hundred students who 
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have since received their education at Newnham 


oung ladies who seek the delights of culture at 


College. From the very first women have been| Newnham College. 


admitted without the slightest regard to creed or. 
nationality. 


Of course the great majority of the fair students 


English, Irish, Seotch, American, | are English, and as many of them come from rich 


French, and German have been allowed to take |and luxurious homes, some of the best types of En- 
up their abode at Newnham. Roman Catholics, |glish female loveliness are to be met with at Newn- 
as well as Protestants, have shared the advan-jham. One sees there the beautiful form and fair, 
tages of the high culture for which the college was| sensitive face of a girl who is the pride of some 
founded. The majority of the students belong to|great English house, — a face soft and fine and 


the national church, but there has been no attempt 


bright, its whiteness adorned with pale carmine, 


to make Newnham a Church of England institution. | and purity written in every line of the lovely coun- 
There are daily prayers, and attendance at some|tenance from the oval chin to the serene and snowy 


place of worship on Sundays is expected from each 


brow, on which reposes the bright chestnut hair 


student; but nonconformists of all shades of opin-|that ripples in little wavelets of pale gold ; another 
ion have found their residence at Newnham perfeetly | girl, perhaps the daughter of a great cotton lord, a 
free from sectarian tests or conditions. On Sundays| veritable Lancashire witch, has a soft and dimpled 
a large proportion of the young ladies attend thejchin and merry, laughing eyes, and a ged little 


services at 


<ing’s College chapel; and the univer-}mouth with full, red lips, between which you get a 


sity sermons at Great St. Mary's, Cambridge, form/ glimpse of white teeth, and there is an air of co- 


an attraction for many others. 


quettish beauty which even the cultured restraints 


The college itself consists of two blocks of build-|of Newnham cannot entirely suppress; another, 
ings, the North Hall and the South Hall, both built | with sweet, thoughtful face, and tender, gray eyes, 
of red brick with white stone facings. The grounds, | puts one in mind of the angels he sees in some of the 
which are divided by a narrow public road, are well | story-books of childhood. 


laid out, and amply sufficient for the purposes of 


But this must not be an essay on female loveli- 


exercise and recreation. The South Hall was first}ness. Having taken our glimpse of Newnham Col- 
known as Newnham Hall, and was opened in 1875} lege, let us leave the fair and gentle students to 
for the accommodation of forty students under the | their own worthy ways. 


charge of Miss Clough, a woman whose efforts in the 
cause of female education will long be remembered 
in this country. The old Merton was then 


forsaken, but before two years had passed away the} FDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


demand for admission became so great that the 
Lecture Committee were obliged to find temporary 
lodgings for those young women who could not be 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 
CoLorADO.— There is a sort of hazy rumor 


accommodated with slesping room in the college. afloat that an effort will be made in the next 


In 1879 it was resolved to build another hall, and 


legislatare to effect a consolidation of the State 


this, now known as North Hall, was opened in Oc- orate : 1 

tober, 1880, when thirty students at once went into University, the Agricul College, and the 
‘ x: : School of Mines, and locate this aggregation at 

residence under Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and ten more Denver. It should not be attempted. 


entered at the commencement of the next term. 
THE COURSE OF STUDIES. 


J. H. Voorhis, of Hamilton, Ohio, is to have 


charge of the Pueblo High School. We judge 


Miss Adelia Voorhis, sister of the above-named 


The lectures at Newnham are nearly all os in| that the selection is a wise one. 


the mornings in the three lecture rooms of North 


Hall, where the students from both buildings as-| gentleman, is to teach in Taylor, Pueblo County. 


semble. The rooms are light and pleasant, and 
form a great contrast to the dingy apartments that 


A. B. Copeland, superintendent of the Greeley 


schools, has been nominated by the Prohibition 


formerly served the purpose of lecture rooms at Mer-| party to the office of State Superintendent. He 


ton Hall. There are women lecturers in classics, his- 


would make a very acceptable officer, but, as a 


tory, and moral philosophy, and two women demon-|third party cuts no figure in Colorado polities, 
strators in natural science. All these were formerly|there is no hope that he will be able to “‘ get 
students at Newnham, and they all hold Tripos cer-| there.”’ 


tificates from the University of Cambridge. Many 


Supt. Byington of Colorado Springs spent an 


of the university professors attend the college for|agreeable vacation in California. He is squaring 


the purpose of giving lessons to the students, and 


himself for a solid year of work. His schools 


thirty-two public lectures in the university are| grow so fast that he is kept busy arranging and 
open to the women from Newnham, who very gen-| adjusting ways and means. 


erally avail themselves of the privilege. The lect- 


rincipal J. A. Campbell continues his excel- 


ures given in the college deal with Latin and Greek | lent work at Longmount. He has six assistants. 


prose and poetry, the higher mathematics, natural 


The Evans schools are under the instruction‘ of 


and moral philosophy, the philology of the modern| Mr. Melotte and Miss Mary Ferguson. 


tongues, ancient and modern history, art, and ar- 


Weld Co. is larger than wany an Eastern State. 


chxology. There are special classes for those who | Its sixty-third district has just been formed at the 
wish to study the science and art of education with | town of Hyde. 


the view of becoming teachers, and there is a labo- 
ratory in which the mysteries of chemistry are ex- 


InDIANA.— H. M. Follette, county superin- 


unded. Thus it will be seen that culture at/tendent of schools of Boone Co., was nominated 
Newnham College, Cambridge, has anything but a/on the 2d inst. for superintendent of public in- 


poor and narrow meaning. 
The afternoons are generally given up to recrea- 


struction, on the Republican ticket. 


The Marion Co. Institute convened at the high 


tion. There are tennis clubs, walking clubs, whose} school hall in Indianapolis, on the 30th ult. Co. 
members make long excursions far away from the Supt. Flick presided, and Hubert M. Skinner, 
the suburbs of Cambridge ; and wsthetic clubs whose| deputy State superintendent, made the opening 
members vow to make beauty a special study and/ address in a speech of half an hour, which was 
delight. Many of the fair girls go into the country} well received. Mr. Chas. F. Coffin, of New Al- 
botanizing, and have the pleasure of looking on some bany, and Prof. W. F. F. Sanders, of Richmond, 
of the scenes that delighted the eyes of young John| followed. The latter gentlemen spoke on various 


Milton, who had them in view when he wrote: 


* Straight mine eye hath coughs new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures; 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows brim with daisies pied ; 
Shaliow brooks and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes.” 


Each student decks her room in a manner which 
reflects the idiosyneracies of its occupier. China 
eups and bowls, blue-tinted walls and yellow pots, 
photographs and engravings of famous places or 
persons, classic vases, Swiss carvings, foreign cu- 
rios, costly articles of virtu, find a place in the 
rooms at Newnham College, according to the taste 
and means of the fair students. 

Particular attention is paid to the health of the 
young women, and in addition to long walks and 
pleasant rambles, there is the gymnasium club, 
where lithe and handsome forms may be seen of an 
afternoon cultivating the graces of agility and fine 
development. Although the course of study is so 
severe, sickness has been almost unknownat Newn- 
ham College. Most of the private study is done 
after tea, and although eleven is the regulation 
hour for retiring, a good many manage to pore over 


t 


St. Pau 


oceasions during the week. 


Mr. J. W. Birchfield, a former student of the 


oe Pent cle High School, assumes charge of the 


Indiana) schools. 
Miss Lodema Ward has retired from the N. I. 


Normal School. 


Miss Agnes I. Rounds, of New Hampshire, has 


been added to the faculty of the State Normal. 


Dr. Erastus Lest, of the Richmond Normal, 


takes charge of the Westfield High School and 
Academy, next year. 


Miss Mary E. Warner, one of the best primary 


teachers of the State, has been engaged to take 
charge of the primary work in the Danville Nor- 
mal School. 


Prof. George P. Clark, of Ohio, has been elected 
o the chair of Natural Science in the Richmond 


Normal. 


The Connersville School Board contemplate the 


erection of a new building, and have been out on 
a tour of inspection. 


Miss Reid of Madison has been elected princi- 


pal of the Rushville High School. 


Prof. M. B. Anderson, of Knox College, Illi- 


nois, has been chosen to fill the chair of English 
History in De Pauw University. 


State Editor, Gto. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
Intinois.— The Rock Island Argus of July 23 


their books till midnight. The social intercourse|says: ‘‘ The Rock Island school board has not 
takes place between dinner and tea, and each hall|made a move in years that will so meet the ap- 
has several societies for the purpose of debating ques-| proval of the tax-payers of the city as the de- 


tions of interest. North 


li has a secular club|cision of last evening to build a new high school. 


styled the “‘ Jubbem-ocky,’’ which meets todiscuss|The safety and welfare of the pupils attending 
literary, social, and political matters, and the Sharp | the present structure has demanded just such ac- 
Practice Club was established five years ago for|tion for years. The plans show a building of sev- 
acquisition in the art of impromptu ing,—anjenty by eighty feet in dimension, to be built of 


art in which most of the young 


ies are great | brick, with a tower at the northwest corner. 


proficients. Shakespeare and Browning have their| There is to be a ten-foot basement, fourteen feet 
elubs at Newnham, and the writings of these au-|for the first floor, fourteen for the second, and the 
thors are diligently studied and commented upon. | tower forty-two feet high. The arrangement of 


Every Thursday evening all the students assemble 
for a dance in the North 


the first floor was designed by Principal Hatch, 
Hall, and in addition to|and is a model in itself. The main entrance is on 


their own clabs and societies the Newnham girls|the north side; and, after passing through the 
occasionally attend concerts, organ recitals, flower-| vestibule and up a short flight of steps, the corri- 


shows, and 


college. 


en parties ontside the bounds of the|dor is reached, from the center of which the in- 
also give ‘* at-homes”’ of their own;|terior of every room on the floor may be seen. 


but Newnham etiquette is very strict, and very few| This is an improvement that is generally over- 


with the exception of the university 
ectu 


ooked in building schools; and it is through 


rers, have the pleasure of talking with the Mr. Hatch’s experience and study of the matter 


that the provision is made in the new building in 
Rock Island. 

The summer institutes have, this year, been un- 
usually successful. All were largely attended. 
The joint institute at Freeport. of Stephenson 
and Carroll counties, enrolled 477. This we be- 
lieve to be the largest enrollment in the State out- 
side of Cook county. 


IowA.—Prof. J. C. Gilchrist will open a normal 
school at Algona this fall. There are _——_— 
enough students to fill all the good normal schools 
that may be established. 

J. P. Hendricks, ex-county superintendent of 
Tama Co., has been elected city superintendent at 
Cedar Rapids. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANsAS. — Notwithstanding the scare about 
poor crops, the State Normal School opens with an 
inere attendance. 

M. Chidester has been elected to the Wichita su- 
perintendency. 

L. W. Duncan, State normal class of ’86, goes to 
Troy as principal; C. R. Sortor and C. J. Smith, 
of °85 and °86 respectively, have principalships in 
Kansas Co. 

John Wherrell is principal of the high school in 
Wyandotte. 

A. H. Bushey is the Republican nominee for 
county superintendent in Morris Co. 

Pauw University furnishes the new president 
for Baker University. President Sweet goes to the 
new Methodist school at Salina. 

Professor Dinsmore of the State Normal School 
attended the Buffalo meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

Superintendent Lawhead reports that the at- 
tendance at county institutes was much larger this 
year than ever before. The fears of many that the 
statute lengthening the life of teachers’ certificates 
would diminish institute attendance do not seem to 
have been realized. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association have formulated their plans for the hol- 
iday meeting, and will soon be heard from. 

Missourt.—The professorship in dynamic engi- 
neering in Washington University has recently been 
filled for the coming year by the appointment of 
Horace B. Gale, M.E., of Boston. Mr. Gale is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the class of 1883. His record as a stu- 
dent was a brilliant one, and he is highly en- 
dorsed by Prof. Lanza, Dr. Runkle, and by Pres. 
F. A. Walker. The term ‘‘ dynamic engineering ”’ 
is comparatively a new one. It was adopted three 
years ago by Washington University in order to 
prevent the use of any such term as “ electrical en- 


as well as steam, water, and air; these are the 
great forces which drive the machinery of modern 
progress. No one word covers all these agencies so 
well as ‘‘dynamic.’’ A ‘‘dynamic engineer,’’ 
then, must possess an intimate acquaintance, both 
theoretically and practically, with heavy electrical 
machinery, with steam engines and pumps, with 
water-wheels and windmills, and with the various 
machines used in their construction. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONKE, Albany. 

New York.—J. 8S. Burns, of Pennsylvania 
Military Academy ; E. M. Hyde, of Cheshire 
Academy; and Anna T. Kellner, go to St. Paul 
Catholic School, Garden City, L. 1. ; Ella C. Clark, 
Smith ’85, to private school, Colchester; Ada C. 
Fisher and Georgia Gates, Wellesley, to Central 
School, Brooklyn. 

In Albany.— In Prof. John E. Bradley’s letter 
of resignation was this paragraph : 

‘**T shall watch the progress of the school with 
deepest interest, and heartily rejoice in all its future 
prosperity. My work has brought to me thousands 
of friends whom I leave with regret, and to whom 
I shall never cease to be grateful for manifold 
courtesies and a uniform kindness which has ex- 
tended over a period of over eighteen years. The 
sympathy and cioperation which I have received 
from them as teachers, pupils, and alumni has ren- 
dered duties often deemed monotonous a constant 
delight.’’ The board passed highly complimentary 
resolutions, in which are these sentences: ‘‘ We can 
only be reconciled to our loss by the fact that 
Professor Bradley has been called to a larger field 
of usefulness and responsibility. He assumed the 
guidance of our high school when it was founded, 
and encountered and overcame the earnest opposi- 
tion of nrany not favorable to the system of higher 
education as a part of the city school work; and 
under him we have seen the institution growing 
stronger, year by year, in the work accomplished 
and in the esteem of our citizens. The board de- 
sires thus to formally testify to Professor Bradley's 
high character, scholarly attainments, and execu- 
tive ability, and to express the hope that his separ- 
ation from us will be to him the beginning of many 
years of prosperity and strength.’’ 

Prof. O. D. Robinson is elected to succeed him at a 
salary of $3,000 ; Prof. C. A. Horne is appointed pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek, at a salary of $2,160, 
and made vice-principal, with an added salary of 
$340, making $2,500; J. H. Gilbert of mathemat- 
ics, at $2,160; Prof. A. F. Onderdonk is made pro- 
fessor of physics, at $1,800; E. A. Corbin is trans- 
ferred to No. 10, at $1,500; T. S. O’Brien to No. 
13, at $1,600; P.H. MeQuade to No. 21, at $1,800; 
L. H. Rockwell to No. 11, at $1,800; G. H. Ben- 
jamin to No. 2, at $1,600; Mary E. Howard to No. 
10 primary school, at $750. 

State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

New JeRSEY—The average monthly salaries 
for male teachers in Essex Co. is $131.80. 

Prin. A. F. Chadwick, of Paterson, has had 
among his pupils the following prominent men: 
President Cooke of the Jersey City Board of Al- 


dermen, City physician Leal, Frank F E. P. 
Brown, and G, Edwards, 


gineer.’’ Dynamic engineering includes electricity | . 


R. Howell Tice, a normal graduate, succeeds W. 
H. Morrell as principal of the Hilton schools. Mr. 
Morrell is going to Colorado. 

Prin. James Ricalton, of Maplewood, spends his 
vacation traveling through foreign countries on his 
bicyele. This summer he spent in Russia. On his 
** bike ’’ and afoot he has traveled through Iceland, 
Greenland, many European countries, and South 
America, at but little expense. 

The trustees of the Summit public schools gave 
their teachers a vacation from May 15, and enabled 
them to travel through Europe. 

Rev. James N. Fitzgerald, D.D., of New York, 
Senator Chattel, and General Clinton B. Fisk, Pro- 
hibition candidate for governor, participated in the 
commencement exercises of the Long Branch 
schoo 

Long Branch claims the honor of possessing the 
finest high-school building in the State. m 


New Mexico.—F. E. Whittemore goes from 
Ashland to Albuquerque Academy. 


Norto Caroirna.—C. W. Forman (Roches- 
ter '85) and Alice Heath (Boston University ’85) 
go to a private school at La Grange. 


NEBRASKA.—L. M. Felch goes to the normal 
school at Bloomington. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On10.—The annual session of the Athens Connty 
Teachers’ Institute was held in Athens during the 
week beginning August 16. The instructors were 
M. S. Campbell of Cleveland, Prof. D. J. Evans of 
the Ohio University, and Prof. G. P. Coler. 

Supt. Arthur Powell, of the Wadsworth schools, 
is coming to the front as an institute instructor. 

Hon. LeRoy D. Brown was nominated to the 
office of Commissioner of Common Schools, at the 
Toledo convention, without opposition. He has 
proven a valuable State officer. Dr. E. T. Tappan 
of Gambier, was nominated by the Republican 
party for the same office. Dr. Tappan is every- 
where known as an able educator. 

Supt. W. W. Weaver, of Columbia, goes to Na- 
poleon at an increased salary. 

Prof. J. B. Cash, late of the Atchison (Kan. ) 
high school, has been elected to the principalship 
of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) high school. This 
news will be gratifying to Mr. ‘Cash's many Ohio 
friends. 

Miss Alice M. Stiver, who was one of the suc- 
cessful applicants before the State Board of Exam- 
iners, at the July meetings, has been elected to a 
position in the Cleveland schools lately. 

Lizzie M. Thompson, of North Attleboro, Mass., 

teaches in White and Sykes private school, Cin- 
cinnati. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—M. R. Sanford, Kingston, 
goes to Haverford College; Isaac Porter, Jr., to 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia; Ada 
B. Stevens to Franklin; E. D. Roe, Harvard ’86, 
professor of mathematics, Media. 


TENNESSEE.—Sadie Stanwood (Wellesley Col 
lege) goes to Zanesville. 


Uran. —R. A. Metealf, Colby ’86, takes the 
classics, and Ella L. Knowles of Iowa becomes a 
teacher in Salt Lake Academy. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

Wisconsin.—Prof. C. A. Hutchins, of Fond du 
Lac, has offered his resignation as superintendent 
and principal of the high school. A numerously 
signed petition urges him to remain. 

Miss Cora Morse, who is a graduate of the Eau 
Claire training school, goes on with her work as 
kindergarten director at the State School for the 
Blind at Janesville. 

Mr. M. 8. Freeman, of Oberlin, O., takes charge 
of the Neenah schools the coming year. 

Whitewater Normal School opened September |, 
with a full attendance. 

At Keewaunee a very successful institute was 
held, under the leadership of Profs. Burch and 
Young. 

The president of the school board of the city of 
Fort Howard ordered applicants for situations as 
teachers to pass the examination held by the county 
superintendent at Nicollet. Some of them refused 
to do so, as it is the duty of the city superintend- 
ent to examine all applicants for teacher’s certifi- 
cates. Those who passed the county examination 
will be re-examined by City Supt. Larsen. 

WasHineton Territory. — H. J. Cozine 
(Boston Conservatory of Music) takes charge of 
music at Whitman College, Walla Walla. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— Mr. A. M. Edwards, the new superintend- 
ent of schools in Lewiston, Me., graduated from 
Bowdoin College with class of 1880, from the 
lowa State Law school in 1884, and was admitted 
to the coarts in Maine during the past year. Mr. 
Edwards is a son of Col. Clark S. Edwards, the 
democratic candidate for governor in Maine. . 

— Mr. Lew M. Felch leaves A. H. Abbott's 
school at Little Blue, Farmington, and goes 
to Nebraska. Mr. Frank Whittier, of Bowdoin, 
takes the place in the Little Blue. By the way, 
the Little Blue, under the master, A. H. Abbott, 
—a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian,— is, a4 
it always has been, one of the very best family- 
schools for boys in the world. 

— The freshman class at Bates now numbers 37, 
including 7 young ladies. 

— Governor Robie has nominated Dr. D. A. 
Robinson, of Bangor, to be trustee of normal 
schools in place of Rev. G, I. Hill, lately deceased. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The assistants to Prof. C. C. Rounds, in the 


State normal school at Plymouth for the coming 
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year are: Anna McLaura, Mary A. Emerson, 
Fredrietta T. Hill, Kate G. Eastman, Mary L. 
Stewart, and Eusebia A. Minard. 

— Miss L. G. Adams, a graduate of Kent’s 
Hill, is assistant in the Franklin high school. 

— A hall for school purposes has just been com- 
pleted in the third story of the high school building 
at Franklin, at a cost of $2,000. The hall will 
seat comfortably over 1,000 people; has a cherry- 
colored finish, with tinted walls. It is provided 
with two exits, at opposite sides, with very wide 
double doors. It certainly cannot be equaled in 
convenience and beauty by any school hall in the 
State. 

VERMONT. 

— Rey. Granville Yoger, Congregational pastor 
and superintendent of schools at Townsend, Mass., 
is elected to the professorship of Metaphysics at 
Middlebury College. 

— Carrie M. Whitcomb, of Wellesley College, 
is elected teacher in the high school at Brandon. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

— Mr. George F. Jewett, a graduate of Harvard 
and assistant in the Harvard Summer School of 
Chemistry, has been appointed special instructor 
in chemistry in the Cambridge high school. Mr. 
Jewett will continue his work at the university. 
Kate P. Richardson of Chelsea, an assistant in 


chemistry and physics in the Salem Normal School, 
and formerly a principal of the Bradford High 
School, Bradford, Penn., has been appointed in- 
structor of physics. Clara A. Armes, formerly a 
teacher in the Bridgewater Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass., the New Hampshire State Normal 
School, Plymouth, N. H., and principal of the high 
school at Hanover, N. H., has been assigned full 
charge of the commercial department of the Cam- 
bridge English high school. 

— Miss Hattie B. Lewis, of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, takes charge of a school in Ames- 
bury. Miss O. M. Baxter of Littleton, goes to 
Milton. ——Miss Ida A. Trask, of Danvers, goes to 
Concord. Miss Adella O. Drake, of Foxboro’, 
goes to Canton. Miss Mary G. Kelley, of Attle- 
boro’, goes to Amesbury.——Miss Sara A. Leon- 
ard, of Norway, Me., to the high school at 
Newburyport. Mr. J. I. Hayward, of Cheshire, 
Conn., to the high school at Mendon. Mr. 
F. M. Bronson, of the Rogers high school, New- 

rt, R. I., goes to Woburn as sub-master in the 

igh school.——C. W. Case, of Walpole, goes to 


Pepperell as  morgyre of the grammar school. 
— C. L. Hunt, who has made a great success of 


his work at Falmouth, is elected superintendent of 
schools at Braintree. 

— The Needham high school has an entering 
class of 24, which is equal to the other three classes. 


— The school committee of Needham have all 
been named from the prominent men in the history 
of the town. 

— Mr. Lewis E. Morgan is promoted from the 
grammar school to the assistants place in the Need- 
ham high school. 

— T. D. Adams, A.M., formerly principal of 
the Newton high school, and superintendent of 
schools in Plymouth (Mass.) and Westerly (R. L.), 


is to be associated with Allen Brothers in the West | ro 


Newton classical school, as instructor in modern 
languages and literature. 

— Carrie E. Morse, of the Mather School, 
Dorchester, goes to take charge of the primary 
department of Hampton Collegiate Institute, 
Louisville, Ky. 

— Dr. W. W. Waterman, for many years 
Superintendent of Schools in Taunton, has been 
elected to a similar position in Clinton, A man 
of wide experence and a genius at hard work, he 
8 to make the schools in this thriving town 
m,”’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Miss Josie Bell Stuart, of the Salem Normal 
School, goes to the Pawtucket Training School. 

— Most of the schools in this State began Mon- 
day, Sept. 6. 


— There are several changes to be noted among 


the teachers in Warren. W. R. Butler is princi- 
pal of the high school, and Miss Gertrude L. 
Gardner has been appointed principal of the school 
in the south district. The following transfers 
have been made: Miss Sanford, to Miller-street 
intermediate schowl ; Miss Tanner, to north dis- 
trict; and Miss Lizzie Mason, to the east district. 

— F. W. Tilton, Esq., head-master of the Rogers 
high school, Newport, has returned from his Eu- 
pean trip, and assumes his regular school duties. 
— The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction is 
to be held the last of October, thus bringing two 
meetings during the present- year. President 
Pease is sparing no pains to make the meeting a 
success, and he is aided in his work by School Com- 
missioner Stockwell. 

— Rhode Island has always taken a deep inter- 
est in the American Institute of Instruction, and 
she has furnished it several presidents, the present 
one being Mr. J. Milton Hall, principal of the 
Doyle-avenue school, Providence. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
HUNDREDS OF BOTTLES PRESCRIBED, 
Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘‘I have 
prescribed hundreds of bottles of it. it is of great 
value in all forms of nervous diseases which are ac- 


companied by loss of power.”’ 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By IRA REMSEN, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ, 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 


A book for beginners, and on the 
experimental plan. 


Examination price 70 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


voice, body, or mind. Courses for Speakers, Teach- 
ers, Professionals, and members of Society. 48 hours 
aweek. Work adapted in kind and amount to indi- 
vidual needs, aim, and opportunity. Classes for 
those out of town, es of other schools, etc. 
Library; Loan Fund; Degree of A.M. to A. B.’s. 
Opens October 7. Call 10—1, For Catalogues, etc., ad- 
dress §S.S. CURRY, Ph.D., FREEMAN PLACE, 
(15% Beacon St.), Boston. 
Course of Readings by leading elocutionists will open 
with the School for benefit of Endowment Fund. 


: HE RS ! Our New School Aids are used for 
TEAC conducting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, price per set 
#1; half set 115 cards 50c. 800 new brilliant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school repo and teachers’ supplies. 
Large set samples 30c; half set15c. Price list free. All 
ostpaid by mail. Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., 
WARREN, PA. 


EVERY VOTER 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The American Gitizen’s Manual, 


> 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN’S MAN- 
UAL. By Worruineton C.Forp. New 
Edition, Complete. Two parts in one volume. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A work planned to afford in compact form a 
comprehensive summary of the nature of the or- 
ganization of the Governments of the United 
States, National, State, and Local, and of the 
duties, privileges, and responsibilities of American 
citizens. 


“Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, impar- 
tially, and furnishes ove of the best imaginable man- 
uals that could be prepared for circulation on either 
side of the Atlantic.”—N. ¥. World. 


“The book is eminently practicable, and the author 
gives little space to theory.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“The work altogether is an admirable carrying out 
6fan original and certainly very wise design to supply 
the people with pure political information.”—N. FY. 
School Journal. 


“The work is well and clearly written; shows wise 
Study and sound judgment, and is well adapted to the 
needs of the times.”—The Churchman, New York. 


“Tt is a very reliable work, and will be valuable to 
the citizen.” —Chicago Advance. 


“The book abounds in practical suggestions and 
\seful hints.”—Brooklyn Times. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
37 and 29 West 234 St., New York. 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geograyhy,” 
Sor schools, is unsurpassed. 


Studies in Greek and Roman History; 


Studies in General History, from 1000 
B.C. to 476 A.D. 


266 pages, cloth. Introduction price, $1.00. 


At the request of several teachers in leading city 
high schools, we shall bind separately that portion 
of Sheldon’s “ Studies in General History” which re- 
late to Greece and Rome, including the small amount 
of prefatory Ancient History. tT 
meet the needs of students peepee for college, of 
schools in which Ancient History takes the place of 
General History, and of students who have used an 
ordinary manual, and wish to make a spirited and 
helpful review. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of introduction price. 

Send for our Special Circular on the HISTORY, 
and see what leading teachers say of it. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, anp CHICAGO. 


his manual will | ~ 


STILL THEY COME DAILY 


To the New England Bureau of Education for teach- 
ers from every part of the nation, and engagements 
are daily made for the ensuing year. Now is the time 
to register to meet these calls, and also for the schools 
opening at Christmas. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 


laneous works of FICTION, 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyrint date. 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OFFICE OF 
Publishers of the 


SPECIAL 


Van Antwerp, Brace & Co., 
Eciectic EpucaTionAL SERIES, 
August 18th, 1886. 


To meet the rapidly increasing demand for Professional Reading and Study, we are happy to 
be able to present the teachers of the country a highly meritorious list of Teachers’ Manuals, Liter- 
ary, Scientific, Historical, and Pedagogical Works, designed for Reading Circles, Summer Normal 
Classes, Teachers’ Institutes, and Home Reading, at special rates and large discounts. 


The following books will be sent by mail, 


lowing prices, viz. : 


Mailing Price. 
White's Elements of Pedagogy, . «. $1.17 


Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy, oe « « © 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, 
Hailmann’s Educational Lectures (** Pedagogy ”’ 

and “‘ Kindergarten Culture” in 1 vol.), 1.17 
Payne's School Supervision, eo 
How to Teach (by Kiddle, Harrison, Calkins), 1.17 
Ogden’s Science of Education, . « Bat 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching,. «+ 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, . «+ «+ 1.40 
Eclectic Question Book, + «+ 58 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, 
Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 58 
Doerner’s Treasury of Gen’l Knowledge, Pt.I., 58 
Doerner’s Treasury of Gen’] Knowledge, Pt. II., 74 
Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics, a 
Bigsby’s First Lessons in Philology, - ~~ 658 
Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language, 1.17 


tage prepaid, single copies, cash with order, at the fol- 


Mailing Price. 
Murdoch’s Analytic Elocution, . . «+ $1.17 
Smith’s Studies in English Literature, ° 1.40 
William’s Parser’s Manual, 
Irish’s Analysis by Diagrams, o 1,86 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography, . 1.17 
Ritter’s Geographical Studies, 1.17 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, . . 1.17 
Andrews’s Elementary Geology, . 1.87 
Gregory’s Political Economy, . 1.40 
Schuyler’s Empirical and Rational Psychology, 1.63 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, « « 
Thalheimer’s History of England, ev co 
Thalheimer’s General History, . «+ 1.40 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History, a 1.87 
Thalheimer’s Mediaeval and Modern History, 1.87 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, . 1.17 
Eclectic Physiology and Hygiene, + 70 


SPECIAL RATES OF DISCOUNT 


On Quantities by Express, to Teachers, Reading Circles, Nor- 
mal Classes, etc., or their Authorized Agents. 


On 5 copies or more, cash with order, eo ©« « 8 
On 10 copies or more, cash with order, « 
On 25 copies or more, cash with order, Bn ae 
On 50 copies or more, cash with order, eo 0 «0 


per cent, 
per cent. 
33 1-3 per cent. 
per cent, 


* These special rates of discount are offered only when the cash accom- 


panies the order. 


*,* Orders made upon any other conditions will be considered only on our regular terms, 


as advertised elsewhere. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0., 
8 Hawley St., 


28 Bond St., New York City, 
Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— ‘* Melocipede”’ name of a musical 
bicycle, so fashioned that the rider can kick out 
melodies, waltzes, and reels as he travels along 
the road. 


A HARD FATE 

it is indeed, to always remain in poverty and obscur- 
ity: be enterprising, reader, and avoid this. No matter 
in what part you are located, you should write to Hallett 
& Co, Portland, Maine, and receive free full particulars 
about work that you can do and live at home, at a profit 
of at least $5 to p25 and upwards daily, Some have 
earned over $50 in a day. ll is new. Capital not re- 
ny You are 8 free. Either sex. All ages. 

tter not delay. 

— A London bride marrying a soldier had a 
picturesquely clad Hindoo for her train bearer at 


a Kensington wedding not long ago. 


— Canker humors of every description, whether 
in the mouth, throat, or stomach, are expelled from 
the system by the use of Ayer's Sarsaparilla, No 
other remedy can compare with this as a cure for 
. originating in impure or impoverished 


— “ Aerial railway in Georgia’’ is an English 
editor’s translation of the ‘‘ Georgia Air Line !”’ 


— Ladies, why suffer in silence when you can 
obtain sure and permanent relief by using Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


— We CaAvuTION ALL AGAINST THEM, — 
The unprecedented success and merit of Ely’s 
Cream Balm,—a real cure for catarrh, hay fever, 
and cold in head,—has induced many adventurers 
to place catarrh medicines bearing some resem- 
blance in appearance, style, or name, upon the 
market, in order to trade upon the reputation of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. Don’t be deceived. Buy 
a Ely’s Cream Balm. Many in your immediate 
locality will testify in highest commendation of it. 
A particle is applied into each nostril; no pain; 
agreeable to use. Price, 50 cents, 


— A New York woman has applied for a pen- 
sion for her son, who has recently died of love- 
sickness. She claimsthat he was killed in a sharp 
engagement. 

— Beware of frauds. Be sure you get the gen- 
uine Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
Its fame is world-wide. 

— Hats are being made out of wood pulp. 
They are impervious to water, and not wanting 
in flexibility. 


— Tried and true,—Esterbrook’s standard and 
popular steel pens, suitable for every purpose, for 
all ages, and all places. Sold by all stationers. 


— An engine of peculiar construction has been 
built in Philadelphia to make the run between 
that city and New York in 90 minutes. 

Apvice To MorHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it Ym natural, quiet sleep 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as ‘‘ brightasabutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 

, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 

wels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 

whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cents a 


— The Australian colonies are all legislating 
against the Chinese. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departments of 
Ancient and Modern La , Elocution, Music, 
and Ki arten ; can supply competent persons to 
p'ay the organ at church. nstant accession of new 
members for ory department of instruction. 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Have you seen Fisher's “Essentials of 
Geography”? Published by the New 


England Pub. Co., No. 3 Somerset Street. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price 
Dear Life. - - ° - - - Panton D Appleton & Co, N Y, 8 25 
Easy Lessons in French. - - - - Dreyspring “ 
The De velepmeens of the Roman Constitution. - Tighe o a 45 
The Jugurthine War. - - - Herbermann bed 
Mary and Martha Washington. - - - - Lossing Harper & Bros, N Y, 2 50 
Contributions to the Scienee of Education. - - Payne 1 50 
Into Unknown Seas. - - - - - er 1 00 
Voyages of a Merchant Navigator. - - - Cleveland o a ba 1 25 
The White Heron, and Other Stories. - - - Jewett Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Lectures on International Law. - - - Pomeroy ve 5 90 
Illustrations to Evangeline. - - - - - rley o on al os 7 50 
The Lady or the liger - - - - - Stockton Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 1 25 
The Christmas Wreck. - - - 1 25 
Nature, and Other Addresses. - - - - Emerson J B Alden, N Y, 40 
Lectures and Addresses. - - - - - Farrar bed et ee 50 
Twice Told Tales - - - - - - Hawthorne 50 
The Riverside Museum. - - - - - “Jak” T Y¥ Crowell & Co, NY, 25 
Select Orations. - - - - - - Cicero Ginn & Co, Boston, 40 
Table of Prefixes and Suffixes. - - - 06 
Outlines of ssthetics. - - - - - Lotze 00 
Our Government - - - - - ° Macy ad “ sad 88 
Etehings from Two Lands. - - - - Mason D Lothrop & Co, Roston, 00 
The Friendship of Books. - - - - ° Maurice Macmillan & Co, N Y, 50 
Critical Miscellanies. 3 vols. - - - Kant 50 
Critique of Pure Reason New Ed. - Morley each 1 50 
National System of Peumanship. 6 Parts. - - AS Barnes & (Co, N Y, 
Text book of Latin Exercises. - - - : Grove LS Wells, Delaware, O, bs 


Popular Keading, No 33. - 
The Battle of Gettysburg. - - - 
Footprints in the Forest. - - - - 
Amateur rMhotographer - - - 
He Fell in Love with his Wife. - - - - 
Nature’s Serial | - - - 
Dramatic Works and Poems of Shakespeare. - 
The Phantom Lover. - - a - 

Sandra Ke loni - - - - - - 
Berries of the Brier. - - - 
History of Reformation in Eng'and. - - 
The English Church in Other Lands. - - - 
John Parmelee’s Curse. - - - - - 
The Magic of the Voice. - - - - - 
A Common Mortal. - - - - - 
Ruhoinah. - - - - - - 


J S Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 
Gesate de Paris Porter & Coates, Phila, 
8 


Roe Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y, jo 
Blair AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 75 
Roberts Bros, Boston, 50 

Meredith “ 00 
Bates 00 
Perry AD F Randolph & Co, N Y, 80 
Tucker “ “ 80 
Hawthorne Cassell & Co, N Y,* 100 
acfar 1 00 

Stanton 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. WILSON’s NEURALGIA AND HEAp-) 
ACHE. — Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of No. 1125. 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., was photog-' 
rapher to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel-| 

ia, and also to the recent International Cotton 

hibition at New Orleans. He is also widely 
known as a lecturer on Egypt, Sinai, and Pales-, 
tine, which countries he illustrates to his andiences 
yy photographie views taken by himself in 1882. 

e writes as follows : 

“I was several years ago so run down in physical 
condition that the insurance men would not take a 
risk on my life. I became so prostrated that I could 
not sleep more than an hour or two in the course of 
a night. I suffered with acute neuralgia, and with 
headache, which, when they came on suddenly, would 
render me powerless tothink oract. I consulted Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, and concluded to give their Treat- 
ment a thorough trial. In less than a month I began 
to feel a great a and it was not long until I was 
as as new. have since engag: d in my old 
duties with more than my former activity, and my 
work seldom tires me ” 

A monograph on neuralgia, published by Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN (whose Compound Oxygen 
Treatment has been so successful that they have 
received hundreds of letters from patients who re- 
port cures of neuralgia and headache), will be fur- 
nished free to all who ask it by mail or personally 
at their new offices, No. 152! Arch Street, Phil- 
adel phia. 

THe Gem PENCIL 
SHARPENER, which is ad- 
vertised in our columns 
this week, is well adapted 
for use in schools, as it will 
sharpen either lead or slate 
pencils quickly and well. 
It is a well proportioned 
machine, and is operated by means of a 
erank attached to a gear, which intermeshes 
with, and rapidly rotates, two small pinions, 
one of which revolves the chuck for holding 
the pencil, and the other a metal disk, with which 
it is connected by a shaft. The disk is covered by 
a circular piece of sandpaper, which is held in posi- 
tion by a thumb-screw and washer. To sharpen 
« pencil it is pushed through the chuck, which is 
self-adjusting to any ordinary size, and the end 
pressed against the sandpaper and brought to a 
point by a few revolutions of the crank. The 
number that can be sharpened upon one piece of 
sandpaper is surprising, and when it is worn out 
it can be replaced by another at a trifling expense. 
A package of one dozen sandpdper disks are sent 
with each machine, and additional packages can 
be obtained, when required, at 15 cents each; but 
many cut them out themselves from ordinary 
sandpaper. The ‘*Gem’”’ is patented and manu- 
factured by Gould & Cook, and several hundred 
are already in use in our New England schools. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 

of New York via Grand Central Depot, save 00 Car- 

e Hire and Transferof Baggage stopp at the 
rand Union Hotel, opposite said epot. 

passougers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cara at 
Ferry eutrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save £3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Kooms, $1.00 and a eer day. Euro 
— Pian. Elevators, Kestaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other rr 
}—4 otel in the city. Guest's baggage delivered to and 

Grand Central free. 


AMoNG the numerous valuable devices that 
have been invented to facilitate good work in the 
schools of America, we know of no one thing 
more useful than the Spencerian Pencil Compass, 
announced in the JOURNAL of August 26 and 
September 9. This simple, accurate, and cheap 
compass is perfectly adapted to every variety of 
drawing requiring instruments. The Compass is 
made of metal, nickel-plated ; the Jeg is secured 
to the tube holding the pencil by a rivet passing 

h a convex steel washer, which binds the 
leg so that it will remain firmly at any required 
We have tested it in a great variety of 


drawing intsrument. For this reason we hope it 
will be used in every American school. Drawing, 
to be useful, should be an exact representation of 
the size, form, and constitution of objects. The 
teaching of this important branch should be based 
upon a recognition of this fact, so that real things 
may be readily made from the knowledge con- 
veyed by drawings. This handy compass, with a 
rubber-tipped pencil, will be sent to any teacher 
for examination with a view to adoption, postpaid, 
for twenty cents. We arealso informed that spe- 
cial rates will be made to schools. Address Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 753 and 755 Broadway, 
New York City. 


WE invite attention to the use of Adams’s Solar 
Camera, which is shown on our second page of 
THE JOURNAL. It is an instrument of great 
value for illustrating geography, etc., by throwing 
pictures on a screen by sunlight. We observe 
with pleasure that it is indorsed heartily by Super- 
intendents Harris, Harrington, and Marble, and 
by Principals Dunton, Hagar, Russell, Morgan, 
and many others. Its use would be a blessing in 
every school. 

AT this season of the year when schools, still 
unsupplied with teachers, are forced to engage 
hastily, many good teachers are needed to supply 
the demand. We would say to the well-qualified 
teachers that if they desire prompt assistance in 
securing a good position, apply to the Woman’s 
Kxchange ‘l'eachers’ Bureau, 329 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Teachers of High Schools 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year o1 two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 
FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 

Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


Twenty-seven 15-cent Reading - Books for the Fourth Reader 
and Higher Grades, containing the unabridged 
masterpieces of the best authors. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND POETRY, 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 
1s Numbers Already Issued. Each Number 15 Cents. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE REPRESENTATIVE NUMBERS : 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. With|10. Hawthorne’s Biographical 
Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, Stories: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Notes. Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
4. Whittier's Snow-Bound, and Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 

Among the Hills. With Notes. 


7. 8,9 Hawthorne’s True Stories 
from New England Mistery. Grandfath- 
er’s Chair, in three parts, with Questions at the 
end of each part. Part I., 1620-1692; Part II., 
1692-1763; Part III., 1763-1803. [Each part sold 
separately at 15 cents; the three parts bound to- 
gether in boards, at 45 cents.] 

A complete list will be sent on application to any address, including a prospectus of NINE NEW NUM- 

BERS TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR. 

The subscription-price of the new numbers is $1.25. 
Numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 are recommended as well adapted to the 


tastes and capabilities of the pupils of the Fourth-Reader grade. 


17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book: 
In two parts. Part [.: The Gorgon’s Head; 
The Golden Touch; The Paradise of Children. 
Part II.: The Three Golden Apples; The Mirac - 
ulous Pitcher; The Chimera. [Each part sold 
separately at 15 cents; the two parts bound to- 
gether in boards at 40 cents.) 


“Your Riverside Literature Series will be used instead of Readers in our Grammar School Grades. 
Numbers one and ten will be used at once. Iam very much pleased with this series. The reading matter 
furnished our schools should consist of unbroken sketches and poems instead of the extracts found in our 
readers. The latter has a tendency to destroy rather than cultivate a taste for the best in our literature.” 

J. H. PHILLIPS, Supt. of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


A Portrait Catalogue of Hoventon, MirrLin & Co.’s Publications, with Portraits of 
more than thirty of their famous Authors, sent free to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN anp COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
PATENTED DEC. Sth, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 
By A. W. POTTER, M.§&., AND T. J. McCONNON, Pua. D. 


Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., - - - : : $ .72 
Number Tablets, No, A, - .38 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, - - : : 12 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, [1I, per dozen, . : : - 105 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Supqroucemtner Work arranged for schools of all grades. In 
twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty exainples to be 
solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 
used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, etc. Five extra leaves to replace soiled 
ages succeed each other at back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 
ard, which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 
pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


(ae Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 nue’ Street, 327 Sansome Street, 


209 Wabash Ave. 
TON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


107 Chambers Street, 
NeW YORK. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY has been re- 


ceived with favor throughout the countrye 


Literary 


world at the lowest prices ever known. 


angle. 
work, and find it admirably adapted as a practical 


** No one need desire a finer edition. About one-third the cost of any 
| other edition equally well gotten Rec., Pittsburg 


My new edition of Irvine’s Works is pronounced by 
customers generally the most satisfactory I have ever is- 
sued. It is printed in the type shown by these lines, the |” yxicxerpocker's New York. 
page being the ordinary large 12mo size. It is bound in| 3 Lair or Ouiver Goupsaurra. 
NINE VOLUMES, arranged as below, in HALF MO-| , Bracesriver Hau. 
ROCCO, marbled edges: excellent workmanship in every | Coxgvesr or GRANADA. 
respect, and, considering the excellence and the very low | 5 Manomer ayp nts Successors. 
price, is incomparably the CHEAPEST EDITION of| ™0ontsu Curonictrs. 


“A reall editi Irving’ 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES : 
1 Lire or Caristopser CoLumsus. Crayon PaPERs. 
2 Sxetou Book, wiTH Portrait. Conquest or SPAIN. 
Spanisu VoyaGes or Discovery. 
7 ASTORIA. 
Tour THE PRAIRIES. 
8 ADVENTURES oF CAPT. BONNEVILLE. 
SALMAGUNDI. 
9 TaLes or A TRAVELLER, ABBOTSFORD 
AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY, MISCELLANIES. 


CAXTON EDITION.—I publish also, printed from the same plates 


4 TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


for the set as the above, The Caxton Edition of Irving's Works, bound in six vols., 
For 50 Cents I will send, prepaid, Volume II. of the above set, containing complete (606 
pages), as described, Invine’s ‘‘ Sketch Book”~and ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” 
bound in half Morocco, This volume, only, at this price. You can, of course, complete your 
Coup D+ tat set, if you wish to do so, after you have received this volume, by paying the additional price 

} for the other eight volumes. THIS OFFER is without restriction; if there are HALF A 
MILLION who want the volume, I will fill their orders as fast as my printers and binders can turn them out. THE OBJECT 
of this offer is, of course, ADVERTISING ; except for this consideration the price would be ridiculous and ruinous. 


“‘Perfectly Wonderful.” 


“* How you can publish good books at such low prices is an’ in half Morocco, marbled edges, nine volumes, at a little less than $1.00 per 
enigma. It is perfectly wonderful, this constant stream of first-class books | Volume. To show what it is, he offers a sample volume for 50 cents." — 
and the low price they are offered at.’".—Frep Myron Cotpy, Warren, N. H. | Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 


‘It is doubtful if ever a standard work by an American au- 
thor as handsomely made up as the one now before us was ever put on the 
market at such figures. Many of our readers, doubtless, have long desired 
Irving's works, but have refrained from buying them on account of the cost 
of most editions. They can now secure a fine edition at a price which is | John B. Alden at furnishing first-class books at } rices. man 
within the reach of all.”"—Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. ao » is that gentic 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


fine cloth. Price, $4.75. 


“‘John B. Alden, the Literary Revolution man, has surprised 
his patrons again. He has issued a handsome set of Irving’s works bound 


“I to-day received the Irving. I think I know something of 
book-making, but these are a ‘stunner.’ I don’t comprehend how you can 
do it.”—J. R. Reprrevp, Hartford, Conn. 


** Evidently the only publisher in the country who can beat 


himself! He has surpassed his former ventures.’’—Morning Star, Boston. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pear! Street, New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. [Mention this paper, 
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Yours for Health 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 
~~, Is a Positive Cure 


PFor ALL of those Painful 
y Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses 80 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
PLEASANT To THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
“gam ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
In Ligum, Pru on 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
J For $5.) E:rrurr 
LO OF THE LATTER 
vA CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON EECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mes. “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TLL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CURES 
LEUCORRHG@A. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIX, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(ait REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
10 THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely Sor the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does au it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements; 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and {¢s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

THE Woman’s Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
(7 TUAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 


Sold by Druggists.-@a 
MRS, PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS cvurz Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


Pn kLY’s 
CATARRA BALM 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
EVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


““‘SKIN-SUCCESS. 


Hon, A, A, DRAKE, Weatfield,N. J. and New 
hange wag 


York 


SALT 
RHEUM 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


ville, Blount Sprin Birmingh: Monts ner 

Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 

uninhabited 

ou Cannot se 

ne to the South enjoying half the advantages that 

em cons ONON Routs and its South- 
ections. 


When you decide to South, make up your mind 
to travel over the tine that passes throug the best 


Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pak 
to Cincin- 


ori 
r full info: 
rmation, desert tive Rooks, 


Tr Agent 
8. BALDWIN 
Send six cents for 


or ‘ 
183 Dearborn street. 
tage, and 
A PRIZ tone goods 
to more @ whichwill help all, of either sex. 
money right away than anything else in thir 


world, 


workers 
Anon 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The Homiletic Review for September is a numbe 
of unusual value to those inbenented in religious 
themes and the discussion of practical issues in the 
church. It is conveniently arranged, and the matter 
classified into sections. In the Review Section 
Probation after Death” is discussed by Prof. E. D. 
Morris, D.D., of Lane Theological Seminary. followed 
by a “Symposium on the Ministry ” by Dr. Robin- 
son; “Ought Prohibition to be made a Political 
Question ? If so, with what Limitations?” by Dr. 
Chambers; “* The Maximum of Time and Study.” by 
Rey. J. M. Driver; “ Lay Criticism on the Ministry 
and the Methods of Church Work,” by Judge 
Gilbert; and “Seed Thought for Sermons,” by Dr. 
Pierson. The Sermovic Section. — * Extracts from 
sermons by ten leading divines. The Rhetorical 
Suggestions of Rev. C. B. Seymour in the Miscella- 
neous Secti n are exeellent. he editorial work of 
Drs. Funk and Sherwood is ably performed, New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $3.00 a year; 30 cts. 
for single numbers. 


— The opening article in the September Andover 
Review may be specially commended to clergymen. 
It is from Rev. George A. Gordoygof the Old South 
Church, Bus'on. Rev. Dr. Byimfton gives an inter- 
esting sketch of Willian Pynchon, a Pur tan, who 
came to New England with Governor Winthrop. 
President Salisbury of ‘the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., gives the results of several years’ 
experience at the South, in “Some Conelnsions Con- 
cerning the Education of the American Negro.” 
This important subject is treated with much practi- 
cal force and wisdom. Rev. Mr. Johnson’s paper on 
The Evolution of Truth” is one of the most valu- 
able of a series which has attracted much atteution. 
The first editorial discusses *‘ The Proper Limits of 
Luxury,”’"—a very timely paper. The second is a 
forcible statement of “The Rights of Young Men in 
the Missionary Service: Considered with Reference 
to Current Events.” A remarkable and very signifi- 
cant letter is introduced into this editorial, recently 
received from the Conference of Churches in Japan 
connected with the American Board. It is signed by 
a committee consisting of three leading native pas- 
tors. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The Brooklyn Magazine.~ It delights at the same 
time that it instructs. An endless variety of articles 
is given, yet every one is capital and well written. 
An a glimpse is given of the poet John G. 
Saxe as he is in old age, confined to his room, forgot- 
ten by the world and almostalone. Bessie Chandl-r, 
the clever acy | poet. takes us poetically “Ina Row- 
Boat” on the “ briny Atlantic.” Athoughtful article 
on ** Beauty in Literature,’”’ by Mary E, Cardwill, su- 

rsedes a story of mystery entitled ‘‘ Magnitudes,” 
hat is well worth reading, and gives an incidental 
and oe portrait of nature’s wonderful work- 
ings. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s second letter from 
England describes *‘ In and about London,” and nar- 
rates among other things a four-in-hand ride by Mr. 
Beecher and herself through the rural districts of 
England. There are some twenty or thirty more ar- 
ticles and poems given. Mr. Beecher’s sermons in 
Snpend and Dr. Talmage’s out-of-town sermons fur- 
nish a literary feast, which any one can enjoy for the 
low price of 20 cents, or $2.00 for a year. 7 Murray 
street, New York. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for September is an able 
number. The portrait of Rev. H. B. Hartzler is the 
frontispiece. An excellent sermon of his and a 
sketch of his life by Rev. J. B. Kanaga follow. Sev. 
eral sermons and their leading thought are given. 
The miscellaneous articles are by Rev. G. S. Reaney, 
on “ Training Pastors for Work Among the Chil- 
dren”; by Dr. John Hall, on “Speaking and Elo- 
quence”; by Dr. A. T. Pierson, on the * Christian 
and the World”; by Dr. J. W. M. Williams, on 
* Efficient Church Work”; by Rev. 8. W. Cope, on 
“The Effects of a Divine Call to Preach onthe Min- 
istry”; by Rev. B. M. Williams, on * The Bible 
Against Intemperance”’; by Rev. Z. A. Mudge, on 
Self-consciousness in the Pulpit’; by Rey. U. B. 
Phillips. on “ Pray to the Point”; by W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, on “ Social Life in the Land of Nimrod”; 
by J. P. Cushman, on “Christian Training of Chil- 
dren’?; by Dr. G. Cochrane, on™ Protestant Missions 
in Japan”; with “ Light on International 8. 8. Les- 
sons,” by Dr. A. H. Moment. The editorials are 
bright, suggestive, and timely. Published by E. B. 
Treat, 771 Broadway, New York. Yearly, $2.50; sin- 
gle copies, 25 cents. 


— § iana for September contains ‘ Some 
Readers of Shakespeare,” by C. C. Marble, a paper 
read before the N. Y. Shakespeare Soeiety; ‘* Prim- 
itive Poetic Forms,” by Prof. T. W. Hunt, of Prince- 
ton College; “‘ The Jaques of the Modern Stage,”’ by 
J. T. Trumbull. of Connecticut; Parts XI. and XIL., 
on Joseph Rann and Edmond Malone, of ihe series 
of chapters on * The Editors of Shakespeare,” by J. 
Parker Norris, of Philadelphia. The departments 
contain various notes and news of Shakespearian 
topics; the recent alterations of the Statford Church 
and the alleged neglect of an important relic receive 
attention; and in “* The Drama” authentic report is 

iven of the approaching dramatic season of Messrs. 
Booth, Barrett, and others. 15 cents a number, $1.50 
ayear. Leonard Scott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


— The Andover Review for August has articles by 
A. 8. Chesebrough, D.D., Prof. E. B. Andrews, Wm. 
Barrows, D.D., H. C. Bierworth, and Horatio Hale. 
The editorial articles are’ upon ‘‘ The American De- 
v: lopment of Leisure” and upon “ Secretary Alden’s 
Difficulty: The Way Out.” The latter isa discussion 
of the objection recently urged by the Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions against the appoint- 
ment of certain missionaries on the ground of their 
supposed sympathy with the so-called ** New Theol- 
ogy.” A very full and compendiam of 
religious intelligence is furnished by v. CC 
Starbuck. 


— The Rapheusber. Overland Monthly has an excel- 
lent table of contents. It is largely devoted to arti- 
cles that have a flavor of nature in its primitive con- 
ditions. Among its miscellaneous articles are, ‘* An- 
archists and Imitative Mania,” by A. A. Sargent; 
** Versailles,—Pasi and Present,” by Arthur Hazen 
Chase; and “The Building of a State,” by J. H 
Culver. ‘“ The Review of Recent Fiction” is sensible. 
San Francisco, 420 Sutter street. Price, $3.00 a year; 
35 cents for sing.e number. 


— The September number of the English Illus- 
trated Maguzine (No. 36) completes the third year of 
this attractive magazine. Its list of authors, artists, 
and engravers show that the best talent of England 
is engaged in its preparation. The frontispiece of 
the present number is “ The Shiek,” a striking pict- 
ure by George L. Seymour. It has seven very _in- 
structive and admirably illustrated articles. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.75 per year. 


_ nn ood for September, edited by Leroy M. 
Yale, M.D., and Marion Harland, is full of sugges- 
tions to mothers on the care and treatment of young 
children. ‘ The First Three Years of Childhood”? is 
an article that teachers might read with profit. This 

riodical fills an important niche, Babyhood Pub- 
fishing Co., New York. Price, $1.50 a year. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 


brightdesigns. 10c. Gum Carp 0o., Brooklyn, N.¥- 


_| Teachers are constantly 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROC 


KWAY, Manager, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 

responsible positions at good salaries. 


We filled more places durin 
August or September, the searcity o 


Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Profess»rship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, L11., $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Lowa, $450. 
Superintendeney, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


September last year than in any other month. 
good teachers, and the need for an immediate selection, makes thé 
consulting of the nearest and best-known Teacher~’ Agency an absolute necessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 


If a vacancy occurs in 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

High School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450 , 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn. 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins. Colo., $750. 

Prineipalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000, 

Principalship, Champion, Mich. #600. 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss,, 8700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Ete., Ete. 


$500, 
$1200. 


te,, 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ell. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are not deluded into writing useless letters Chrough 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more effective classification than in any other Agency. 
Send stamp for circular and application-+Ddlank. 
A. LOVELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 
W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFuL TEeacueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ANS EXCH, 
w? Teachers’ Bureau 
(Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors. 
sicians, ete., to Coll 


Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
eges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 


A. B, FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and the confidence of its numer- 
ous patrons who are found in every State and Terri- 
tery. The number of registrations and calls for 
and engaye- 
ments are daily reported. Never before has this 
Bureau had enrolled mes its members so many 
teachers fitted for responsible positions in the higher 
departments of instruction, and so many calls for 
this class of teachers. It is never too late toregister, 
for there is no week of the year when teachers are 
not called for at this agency. 
Cirewars and forms of application sent free. 
ddress HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
‘: 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


DEAR Str:—I have engaged Mr. F. V. G. to fill the 
sition of teacher of Mathematics in this school, and 

Fam greatl Lome to you for your premptness in 
‘nding applicants to see me. 

H. E. HIBBARD, 

Bryant and Stratton Commercial College. 

Boston, Aug. 30, 1886. 

“T haveengaged Miss T. Am greatly pleased with 

your system and quick work.” 


J. C. PEIRCE, Ch. School Board, 
Rockport, Maas. 


| NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYE are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


H, HESSE’S ERS’ 


AGENCY, 
12 K. 17th Street, New Work City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, ete., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—no' 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


Best of references furnished. , 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y, City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
569 tf phia, Pa. 
TE A F OF EDUCA- 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadel 
TEON should 
The School Bulletin 


and BOARDS 


R remember that 


Teacher’ Agenc 


when a sud- 
den resig- 
is just nation 
whatis just as 
school opens makes a good selection espe- 


cially difficult. We assume, then, that even 
of the season we can still offer a AS from 
capable and effi- 

cient teachers for 

almost any posi- 

tion; and that the 

we receive an application it receives immediate 
attention. Cc. W. BARDEEN. 

PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Primary and Grammar Teachers, 
Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Have .you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 
of Geography” ? 


3 
Your 
Record. 
| 
| | 
be 
t 
* 
CREAM Gives Relief at once 
HAY-FEVER | | | 
ary } 
TO 
ust a | 
writes: “My cas DLALr-HuUMUR S 
remedy for cutane-m 4 
erence names: ALL pRIC. 
Brooklyn; Re Haw: oF 
AR- 4 
co D. D., J 
Hook, Esq. COMPLAINTS 
, Ct. 
ECZEMA 
sent on re ‘ 
THE PALMER 122 Nassau N.Y. 
| | 
| 
emphatically the Monon RovUTE, in connec- 
nati Louisville and Nasifville and the Cincin- 
ways; 
poe Coaches, double dail | 
tte 
Pa: 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price 
Dear Life. - - ° - - - Panton D Appleton & Co, N Y, 8 26 
The Development of the Roman Constitution. - Tighe e ee “ 45 
The Jugurthine War. - - - - - Herbermann be 
Mary and Vartha Washington. - - - - Lossing Harper & Bros, N Y, 2 
Contributions to the Science of Education. - - Payne “ * = 1 50 
The Lliad of Homer. - - Tyler 1 50 
Into Unknown Seas. - - - - - er 100 
Voyages of a Merchant Navigator. Cleveland ” 1 25 
The White Heron, and Other Stories. - - - Jewett Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 25 
Lectures on International Law. - Pomeroy 5 90 
Illustrations to Evangeline. - - - Darley o 7 50 
The Lady or the riger - - - - - Stockton Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 25 
The Christmas Wreck. - - ° - - = 1 25 
Narure, and Other Addresses. - - - : Emerson J B Alden, N Y, 40 
Lectures and Addresses. - - - Farrar 50 
Twice Told Tales - - - - - - Hawthorne 50 
The Riverside Museum. - - - - - “Jak” T Y Crowell & Co, NY, 1 25 
Select Orations. - - Cicero Ginn & Co, Boston, 140 
Table of Prefixes and Suffixes. - - 06 
Outlines of asthetics. - - - - - Lotze 100 
Our Government - - - - - ° Macy ad sed “ 88 
Etehings from Two Lands. - - - - Mason D Lothrop & Co, Roston, 1 00 
The Friendship of Books. - - - - - Maurice Macmillan & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Critical Miscellanies. 3 vols. - - - - Kant © sas sal 3 50 
Critique of Pure Reason New Ed. - - : Morley - oe ” each 1 50 
National System of Penmanship. 6 Parts. - - AS Barnes & (Co, N Y, 
Text book of Latin Exercises. - - - ° Grove LS Wells, Delaware, 0, 110 
Popular Keading, No 33. - - - - : J S Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 30 
The Battle of Gettysburg. -  Comtede Paris Porter & Coates, Phila, 1 50 
Footprints in the Forest. - - ° Ellis 1 25 
Amateur Photographer. - - - Wallace “ 100 
He Fell in Love with his Wife. - - - - Roe Dodd, Mead & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Dramatic Works and Poems of Shakespeare. - Blair A C Armstrong & Son, N Y, 3 75 
The Phantom Lover. . - . - - ° Lee Roberts Bros, Boston, 50 
Sandra Ke loni - - - Meredith “ “ 2 00 
Berries of the Brier. - - - Bates 1 00 
History of Reformation in Eng'and. - - Perry AD F Randolph & Co, N Y, 80 
The English Church in Other Lands. - Tucker 80 
John Parmelee’s Curse. : - - - - Hawthorne Cassell & Co, N Y,* 100 
The Magic of the Voice. - - - Macfarlane “ 1 00 
A Common Mortal. - - - - - . “ “ “ 1 25 
Ruhoinah. - - - - - - Stanton “ 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. drawing intsrument. For this reason we hope it 

ae will be used in every American school. Drawing, 

Mr. Witson’s NEURALGIA AND Heap-!to be be an exact 

> . | the size, form, and constitution of objects. The 

ACHR. —Me. Edweed L.. Wilken, of No. 1195)... of this important branch choald be based 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., was photog- upon a recognition of this fact, so that rea/ things 

rapher to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- may be readily made from the knowledge con- 

ia, and also to the recent International Cotton veyed by drawings. This handy compass, with a 

hibition at New Orleans. He is also widely rubber-tipped pencil, will be sent to any teacher 

known as a lecturer on Egypt, Sinai, and Pales- for examination with a view to adoption, postpaid, 

tine, which countries he illustrates to his audiences for twenty cents. We are also informed that spe- 

by photographie views taken by himself in 1882. , cial rates will be made to schools. Address Ivison, 

e writes as follows : Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 753 and 755 Broadway, 

“I was several years ago so run down in physical | New York City. 

condition that the insurance men would not take a <a 


risk on my life. I became so prostrated that I could — P > 
not sleep more than an hour or two in the course of WE invite attention to the use of Adams's Solar 
a night. I suffered with acute neuralgia, and with|Camera, which is shown on our second page of 


headache, which, when they came on suddenly, would é ‘ ‘ 
render me powerless tothink oract. Leonsulted Drs.| THE JOURNAL. It is an instrument of great 


Starkey & Palen, and concluded to give their Treat- i i : 
be inte ave Os for illustrating reography, ete., by throwing 
to feel a great change, and it was not long until I was | Pictures on a screen by sunlight. We observe 
as as new. 1 have since engag:d in my old| with pleasure that it is indorsed heartily by Super- 
duties with more than my former activity, and my|intendents Harris, Harrington, and Marble, and 
work seldom tires me ; : by Principals Dunton, Hagar, Russell, Morgan, 
A monograph on neuralgia, published by Drs. |and many others. Its use would be a blessing in 
STARKEY & PALEN (whose Compound Oxygen | every school. 
Treatment has been so successful that they have 
received hundreds of letters from patients who re- be esnes . 
port cures of neuralgia and headache), will be fur- At this E m of the year when schools, still 
nished free to all who ask it by mail or personally | ""Spplied with teachers, are forced to engage 
at their new offices, No. 152 Arch Street, Phil- hastily, many good teachers are needed to supply 
adelphia. the demand. We would say to the well-qualified 
pa teachers that if they desire prompt assistance in 
THe Gem PENCIL |securing a good position, apply to the Woman’s 
SHARPENER, which is ad-| "xchange ‘Teachers’ Bureau, 32 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
vertised in our columns 
this week, is well adapted 


for use in schools, as it will Teachers of High Schools 


sharpen either lead or slate | Are invited _to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
pencils quickly and well. ates’ spending a year o1 two at 

It is a well proportioned CHAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 
hine, and is operated by means of a 259 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS., 
erank attached to a gear, which intermeshes|FOR SPECIAL re MODERN LANGUAGES, 
with, and rapidly rotates, two small pinions, Teach ted to 
one of which revolves the chuck for holding 


Twenty-seven 15-cent Reading - Books for the Fourth Reader 
and Higher Grades, containing the unabridged 
masterpieces of the best authors. 


«|HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND POETRY, 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


1s Numbers Already Issued. Each Number 15 Cents. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE REPRESENTATIVE NUMBERS : 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With;10. Hawthorne’s Biographical 
Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, Stories: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Notes. Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 

Among the Hills. With Notes. 


7. 8,9 Hawthorne’s True Stories 
from New England Mistery. Grandfath- 
er’s Chair, in three parts, with Questions at the 
end of each part. Part I., 1620-1692; Part II., 
1692-1763; Part III., 1763-1803. [Each part sold 
separately at 15 cents; the three parts bound to- 
gether in boards, at 45 cents.] 

A complete list will be sent on application to any address, including a prospectus of NINE NEW NuM- 

BERS TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR. 

The subscription-price of the new numbers is $1.25. 

Numbers 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 are recommended as well adapted to the 


tastes and capabilities of the pupils of the Fourth-Reader grade. 


17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book: 
In two parts. Part I.: The Gorgon’s Head; 
The Golden Touch; The Paradise of Children. 
Part II.: The Three Golden Apples; The Mirae - 
ulous Pitcher; The Chimzra. [Each part sold 
separately at 15 cents; the two parts bound to- 
gether in boards at 40 cents.) 


“Your Riverside Literature Series will be used instead of Readers in our Grammar School Grades. 
Numbers one and ten will be used at once. I am very much pleased with this series. The reading matter 
furnished our schools should consist of unbroken sketches and poems instead of the extracts found in our 
readers. The latter has a tendency to destroy rather than cultivate a taste for the best in our literature.” 

J. H. PHILLIPS, Supt. of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


A Portrait Catalogue of Hoventron, MirrLin & Co.’s Publications, with Portraits of 
more than thirty of their famous Authors, sent free to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN anp COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 
By A. W. POTTER, M.S&., AND T. J. McCONNON, Pu. D. 


Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., $ .72 
Number Tablets, No. A, - ‘ - 38 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, - : - : 12 
In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, II, III, per , : : : - 105 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for Sapplewsntnes Werk arranged for schools of all grades. In 
twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty examples to be 
solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 
used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, etc. Five extra leaves to replace soiled 
ages succeed each other at back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 
ard, which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 
pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


te Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, 327 Sansome Street, 209 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, 


107 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. BAN FRANCISCO. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY has been re- 


ceived with favor throughout the countrye 


the pencil, and the other a metal disk, with which 
it is connected by a shaft. The disk is covered by 
a cireular piece of sandpaper, which is held in posi- 

tion by a thumb-screw and washer. To sharpen 

# pencil it is pashed through the chuck, which is 

self-adjusting to any ordinary size, and the end 

pressed against the sandpaper and brought to a 

point by a few revolutions of the crank. The 

namber that can be sharpened upon one piece of 
sandpaper is surprising, and when it is worn out 
it can be replaced by another at a trifling expense. 
A package of one dozen sandpdper disks are sent 
with each machine, and additional packages can 
be obtained, when required, at 15 cents each; but 
many cut them out themselves from ordinary 
sandpaper. The ‘*Gem”’ is patented and manu- 
factured by Gould & Cook, and several hundred 
are already in use in our New England schools. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

passongecs arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save £3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Kooms, 81.00 and upward per day. Euro 

Pian. Elevators, Kestaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other s first 
;— otel in the city. (Guest's baggage delivered to and 

Grand Central free. 


AMONG the numerous valuable devices that 
have been invented to facilitate good work in the 


** No one need desire a finer edition. About one-third the cost of any 
other edition equally well gotten up.”’-—Mrrnoopist Rec., Pittsburg: 


My new edition of Irvine’s Works is pronounced by 
customers generally the most satisfactory I have ever is- 
sued. It is printed in the type shown by these lines, the |” Kxicxerpocker’s New YorK. 
page being the ordinary large 12mo size. It is bound in| 3 Lire or Oxtver Goupsmrra. 7 AsTORIA. 
NINE VOLUMES, arranged as below, in HALF MO-| , Bracrsriver Haw. 
ROCCO, marbled edges: excellent workmanship in every | Coxgvest or GRANADA. 
respect, and, considering the excellence and the very low | 5 Manomer anp nis Successors. 
price, is incomparably the CHEAPEST EDITION of| Curonicces. 


INGTON IRVING 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES: 
1 Lire or CaristopHer G6 Crayon PAPERS. 
2 Sxetcu Book, witH PorTRAIT. CONQUEST OF SPAIN. 
Spanisa VoyaGes or Discovery. 


Tae Tour oF THE PRAIRIES. 

8 ADVENTURES oF CaprT. BONNEVILLE. 
SALMAGUNDI. 

9 TaLes or A TRAVELLER, ABBOTSFORD 
AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY, MISCELLANIES. 


CAXTON EDITION.,—I publish also, printed from the same plates 


4 TALES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


j : IRVING ever offered to the public. The price for the set , 
New ¥ ork, vin Grand 4 is $8.00, sent id, by Express or as the above, The Caxton Edition of Irving's Works, bound in sia vols., 
( Ri f evarp | fe 50 Cents I willsend, prepaid, Volume II. of the above set, containing complete (606 


fine cloth. Price, $4.75. 


pages), as described, Invine’s Sketch Book” ~and ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” 
bound in half Morocco, This volume, only, at this price. You can, of course, complete your 


wish to do so, after you have received this volume, by paying the additional price 


for the other eight volumes. THIS OFFER is without restriction; if there are HALF A 
MILLION who want the volume, I will fill their orders as fast as my printers and binders can turn them out. THE OBJECT 
of this offer is, of course, ADVERTISING ; except for this consideration the price would be ridiculous and ruinous. 


“Perfectly Wonderful.” 


** How you can publish good books at such low prices is an’ in half Morocco, marbled edges, nine volumes, at a little less than $1.00 per 


‘John B. Alden, the Literary Revolution man, has surprised 
his patrons again. He has issued a handsome set of Irving’s works bound 


schools of America, we know of no one thing enigma. It is perfectly wonderful, this constant stream of first-class books | Volume. To show what it is, he offers a sample volume for 50 cents.”— 


more useful than the Spencerian Pencil Compass, 
announced in the JOURNAL of August 26 and 
September 9. This simple, accurate, and cheap 
compass is perfectly adapted to every variety of 
drawing requiring instraments. The Compass is 
made of metal, nickel-plated ; the Jeg is secured 
to the tube holding the pencil by a rivet passing 
through a convex steel washer, which binds the 
leg so that it will remain firmly at any required 
angle. We have tested it in a great variety of 
work, and find it admirably adapted as a practical 


world at the lowest prices ever known. 


and the low price they are offered at.""—Frep Myron Cotpy, Warren, N. H. | Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 


‘It is doubtful if ever a standard work by an American au- 
thor as handsomely made up as the one now before us was ever put on the e 
market at such figures. Many of our readers, doubtless, have long desired do it.”—J. R. Reprrevo, Hartford, Conn. 
Irving's works, but have refrained from buying them on account of thecost| ‘* Evidently the only publisher in the country who can beat 
of most editions. They can now secure a fine edition at a price which is | John B. Alden at furnishing first-class books at | man 
within the reach of all.”"—Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


“I to-day received the Irving. I think I know something of 
book-making, but these are a ‘stunner.’ I don’t comprehend how you can 


himself! He has surpassed his former ventures,’’— Morning Star, Boston. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Alden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 4% Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. (Mention this paper, 
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Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


i, Is a Positive Cure 


-#For ALL of those Painful 
¥ Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
Aa ING IN ITS EFFEOT, 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
For $5.) Errurr 
LO OF THE LATTER 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
Mas, “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, Mass, Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
tw lt 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WomEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRHG@A, MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(grit REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
10 THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does au it claims to do. 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements; 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and {8s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman’s Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORMSURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACTIN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
(@TUAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 


All Sold by Druggists.-@e 
MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER. 
Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 

EVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 


tered, 60 cts. Cireulars free. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


““SKIN-SUCCESS.”’ 


Hon. A. A, DRAKE, Weatfield,N. J. and New York 
Btock Excha 


wri cas 
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Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 
Vile Mama Roves, vie Louis 


ville, Blount Springs, Birmingh Montgome 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same mone that 


€ you through the d uninhabited Missis- 
swamps; weare confident that you cannot select 
© tothe South enjoying half the advantages that 


are possessed b’ 

ern nneetions the Monon Route and its South- 
n you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to trave over the line that passes throug the best 
This ie and gives you the best places to stop over, 
tion emphatically the Monon RourTs, in connec- 
eat ba the Louisville and Nasifville and the Cincin- 
uthern Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
nae aches, double daily trains. The best to Cincin- 
‘i, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 
or full information, descriptive books, phiets, 
Posne dress E. O. MCCORM CK, General Northern 
or WM. 8. BALDWIN, 

183 Dearborn strest. Unicago. 


conte postage, and 
A PR E receive free, a costly box of goods 
to m 
world, 


® whichwill help all, of either sex. 
ore money right owe than anything else in 


Terns matiad Pare workers absolutely sure 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 


Welne 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The Homiletic Review for September is a number 
of unusual value to those interested in religious 
themes and the discussion of practical issues in the 
chureh. Itis conveniently arranged, and the matter 
classified into sections. In the Review Section 
Probation after Death” is discussed by Prof. E. D. 
Morris, D.D., of Lane Theological Seminary. followed 
by a “Symposium on the Ministry ” by Dr. Robin- 
son; “Ought Prohibition to be made a Political 
uestion ? If so, with what Limitations?” by Dr. 
Chambers ; “‘ The Maximum of Time and Study.” by 
v. J. M. Driver; “ Lay Criticism on the Ministry 
and the Methods of Chureh Work,” by Judge 
Gilbert; and “Seed Thought for Sermons,” by Dr. 
Pierson. The Sermovic Section. — “ Extracts from 
sermons by ten leading divines. The Rhetorical 
Suggestions of Rev. C. B. Seymour in the Miscella- 
neous Secti n are exeellent. The editorial work of 
Drs. Funk and Sherwood is ably performed. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $3.00 a year; 30 cts. 
for single numbers. 


— The opening article in the September Andover 
Review may be specially commended to clergymen. 
It is from Rev. George A. Gordon, of the Old South 
Church, Bos'on. Rev. Dr. Bymgton gives an inter- 
esting sketch of Willian Pynchon, a Pur tan, who 
came to New England with Governor Winthrop. 
President Salisbury of ‘the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., gives the results of several years’ 
experience at the South, in ‘Some Conelnsions Con- 
cerning the Edveation of the American Negro.” 
This important subject is treated with much practi- 
cal force and wisdom. Rev. Mr. Johnson’s paper on 
** The Evolution of Truth” is one of the most valu- 
able of a series which has attracted much atteution. 
The first editorial discusses “The Proper Limits of 
Luxury,”—a very timely paper. The second is a 
forcible statement of * The Rights of Young Men in 
the Missionary Service: Considered with Reference 
to Current Events.” A remarkable and very signifi- 
cant letter is introduced into this editorial, recently 
received from the Conference of Churches in Japan 
connected with the American Board. It issi ned by 
a committee consisting of three leading native pas- 
tors. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The Brooklyn Magazine.~ It delights at the same 
time that it instructs. An endless variety of articles 
is given, yet every one is capital and well written. 
An interesting glimpse is given of the poet John G. 
Saxe as he is in old age, confined to his room, forgot- 
ten by the world and almostalone. Bessie Chandl- r, 
the clever one poet, takes us poetically “ Ina Row- 
Boat” on the “ briny Atlantic.” Athoughtful article 
on * Beauty in Literature,’’ by tee | E, Cardwill, su- 

rsedes a story of mystery entitled ‘‘ Magnitudes,” 
hat is well worth reading, and gives an incidental 
and exquisite portrait of nature’s wonderful work- 
ings. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s second letter from 
England describes “ In and about London,” and nar- 
rates among other things a four-in-hand ride by Mr. 
Beecher and herself througa the rural districts of 
England. There are some twenty or thirty more ar- 
ticles and poems given. Mr. Beecher’s sermons in 
England and Dr. Talmage’s out-of-town sermons fur- 
nish a literary feast, which any one can enjoy for the 
low price of 20 cents, or $2.00 for a year. 7 Murray 
street, New York. 


— The Pulpit Treasury for September is an able 
number. The portrait of Rey. H. B. Hartzler is the 
frontispiece. An excellent sermon of his and a 
sketch of his life by Rev. J. B. Kanaga follow. Sev. 
eral sermons and their leading thought are given. 
The miscellaneous articles are by Rev. G. S. Reaney, 
on “ Training Pastors for Work Among the Chil- 
dren”; by Dr. John Hall, on “Speaking and Elo- 
quence”; by Dr. A. T. Pierson, on the “ Christian 
and the World”; by Dr. J. W. M. Williams, on 
“ Efficient Church Work”; wy Rev. 8. W. Cope, on 
“The Effects of a Divine Call to Preach on the Min- 
istry”; by Rev. B. M. Williams, on “‘ The Bible 
Against Intemperance”’; by Rev. Z. A. Mudge, on 
‘** Self-consciousness in the Pulpit’; by Rey. U. B. 
Phillips. on “ Pray to the Point”; by W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, on “ Social Life in the Land of Nimrod’”’; 
by J. P. Cushman, on ‘Christian Training of Chil- 
dren”?; by Dr. G. Cochrane, on ** Protestant Missions 
in Japan” ; with ‘‘ Light on International 8. 8. Les- 
sons,” by Dr. A. H. Moment. The editorials are 
bright, suggestive, and timely. Published by E. B. 
Treat, 771 Broadway, New York. Yearly, $2.50; sin- 
gle copies, 25 cents. 


—S ana for September contains “ Some 
Readers of Shakespeare,’”’ by C. C. Marble, a paper 
read before the N. Y. Soeiety ; Prim- 
itive Poetic Forms,” by Prof. T. W. Hunt, of Prince- 
ton College; ‘‘ The Jaquesof the Modern Stage,” by 
J.T. Trumbull. of Connecticut; Parts XI. and XIL., 
on Joseph Rann and Edmond Malone, of ihe series 
of chapters on “ The Editors of Shakespeare,” by J. 
Parker Norris, of Philadelphia. The departments 
contain various notes and news of Shakespearian 
topics; the recent alterations of the Statford Church 
and the alleged neglect of an important relic receive 
attention; and in ** The Drama” authentic report is 

iven of the a proaching dramatic season of Messrs. 
Booth, Barrett, and others. 15 cents a number. $1.50 
ayear. Leonard Scott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


— The Andover Review for August has articles by 
A. 8, Chesebrough, D.D., Prof. E. B. Andrews, Wm. 
Barrows, D.D., H. C. Bierworth, and Horatio Hale. 
The editorial articles are’ upon ‘“‘ The American De- 
v: lopment of Leisure” and upon “ Secretary Alden’s 
Difficulty: The Way Out.” The latterisa discussion 
of the objection recently urged by the Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions against the appoint- 
ment of certain missionaries on the ground of their 
supposed sympathy with the so-called “ New Theol- 


ogy.” A very full and ss compendiom of 
religious intelligence is furnished by Rev. C. C. 
Starbuck. 


— The September Overland Monthly has an excel- 
lent table of contents. It is largely devoted to arti- 
cles that have a flavor of nature in its primitive con- 
ditions. Among its miscellaneous articles are, *‘ An- 
archists and Imitative Mania,” by A. A. Sargent; 
Versailles,—Pasi and Present,’ by Arthur Hazen 
Chase; and “The Building of a State,” by J. H. 
Culver. ‘ The Review of Recent Fiction”’ is sensible. 
San Francisco, 420 Sutter street. Price, $3.00 a year; 
35 cents for sing.e number. 


— The September number of the English Illus- 
trated Maguzine (No. 36) completes the third year of 
this attractive magazine. Its list of authors, artists, 
and engravers show that the best talent of England 
is engaged in its preparation. The frontispiece of 
the present number is ‘* The Shiek,” a striking pict- 
ure by George L. Seymour. It has seven very in- 
structive and admirably illustrated articles. New 
York: Maemillan & Co. Price, $1.75 per year. 


_ hood for September, edited by Leroy M. 
Yale, aie and Marion Harland, is full of sugges- 
tions to mothers on the care and treatment of young 
children. ‘ The First Three Years of Childhood”? is 
an article that teachers might read with profit. This 

riodical fills an important niche. Babyhood Pub- 
fishing Co., New York. Price, $1.50 a year. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 


brightdesigns. 10c. Gum Carp Brooklyn, N.¥- 


GQeachers’ Agencies. | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work, 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places durin ~¢ ¥° last year than in any other month. 
good teachers, and the need for an immediate selection. makes thé 


August or September, the scarcity o 


If a vacancy occurs in 


consulting of the nearest and best-known Teacher*’ Agency an absolute necessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 


Superintendency. Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Profess«rship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (lowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, (nd. Ter., $1000. 
High School Principalship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster, Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, L1l., $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Lowa, $450. 
Superintendency, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Prineipalship High Sehool, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1600. 


Superintendency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1400. 

High School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. . 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500, 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins. Colo., $750. 

Prinecipalship, Elk Point, Dak,, $1000. 

Prineipalship, Champion, Mich.. #600. 

Lady H. 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., 8700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton, Mo., $750. 

Presidency of State N ormal, Weston, Oregon, 
Ete., Ete,, Ete. 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


170 State Street, Chicago, Hil, 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions, 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjon Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruetion; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi i Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are not deluded into writing useless letters through 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more effective classification than in any other Agency. 
Send stamp for circular and application-+Dlank. 

LOVELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 

W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetrr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers’ Bureau 74 
(Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-Keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 


A. B, FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has abundant evidence that it has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and the confidence of its numer- 
ous patrons who are found in every State and Terri- 
tery. The number of registrations and calls for 
Teachers are constantly and engayze- 
ments are daily reported. Never before has this 
Bureau had enrolled among its members so_ many 
teachers fitted for responsible positions in the higher 
departments of instruction, and so many calls for 
this class of teachers. It is never too late to register, 
for there is no week of the year when teachers are 
not called for at this agency. 
Cireulars and forms of application sent free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


DEAR Str:—I have engaged Mr. F. V. G. to fill the 
sition of teacher of Mathematics in this school, and 
Fam greatly obliged to you for your premptness in 


. icants to see me. 
sending applicants HIBBARD, Principal. 


Bryant and Stratton Commercial College. 
Boston, Aug. 30, 1886. 
“T haveengaged Miss T. Am greatly pleased with 
your system and quick work.” 


J. C. PEIRCE, Ch. School Board, 
Rockport, Maas. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYE are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
H, HESSE’S 7"4°XGrney, 


12 K. 17th Street, New Work City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 
— teachers of any grade in securing 

n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers. Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers puepies with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


Best of references furnished. . 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y, City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 
YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 


569 tf 


1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEON should 


F and BOARDS 
remember that 


OF EDUCA- 
The School Bulletin Teacher’ Agenc 


when a sud- 
den resig- 
is just mation 
whatis just as 
school opens makes a good selection espe- 
cially difficult. We assume, then, that even 


of the season we can still offer a selection from 
cient teachers for 

almost any posi- 

we receive an application it receives immeiate 
attention. Cc. W. BARDEEN. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 

This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 205 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 


capable and effi- 
tion; and that the M 0 M E N T 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
unusually suecessful in supplying teachers with posi- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Central University of lowa. 
Primary and Grammar Teachers, 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Have you seen Fisher’s “ Essentials 


of Geography” ? 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 10. 


TO TEACHERS OF GREEK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


GREE LESSONS. 


Prepared to accompany the Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 


By ROBERT P. KEEP, Pu.D., 
Principal of the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 


Introductory price, $1.20. Sample copy sent to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the 


Introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- 
sical c.urse. New edition now poner. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post- 
free for examination, with a view to introduction in 
school or college, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 60) 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 


“Tf you are dissatisfied with the books youare using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessa 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrat 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we | 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” ; 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. Ss. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PaGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
horns Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SUPLEE'S 
FRENCH 
ON -WORDS. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SUPLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words,” 
originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as a text-book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. 


Net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cts., by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway, 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 


Anderson’s Histeries and Hist’] Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Theomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed & Kellogge’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessens in English ; 

Hlutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias Johnsen’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over $60,000. Itis complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 

Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones St., New York. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


pressly for school 
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Geographies. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JouN A. Boyz, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. * 

+ Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry’ 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes d@’un Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Bougemont. 
An entertaining and instructive Reading Book 
French Classes of the Middle grade. femo, clothe 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


All 


MAY GRADUATE 
Chautauqua University 


TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 


Address, for Bulletins and information, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A Descriptive Crrcutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Pa. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS (25 cts.) ENGLAND 


MONG the issues in the educational line of 

The Interstate Publishing Company, em 
and Boston, is a volume pre by Prof. H. W. 
TYLER, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, called Entertainments in Chem- 
istry, designed for young students. Professor 
Tyler has aimed to make clear to the minds of 
pupils exactly what chemistry is, and the best 
methods of studying it. In the performance of 
this task he has described a series of experiments 
which can be performed without the aid of costly 
apparatus, at home or in the schoolroom, but 
which demonstrate the main principles of the sci- 
ence just as accurately as those involving greater 
skill and knowledge. The book is written ina 
clear and lucid style, without the use of more 
technical terms than are absolutely required. 
16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents.— Boston Transcript. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 81.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


Day’s Phychology, kthics, Rsthetics, and Logic. 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _Lilus. 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - ~- 75 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), T5e. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - 
The Kiementary Science yee), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


NUFACTURERS 


OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished aft the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial ne at the outset. 

or catalogue an iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Chi Agency. 7 Park St., 
70 -WASASE AVENUE. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau 8t., New 

ork. Prospectus mailed free. eow 


ITCHELL’S ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. on 

NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. £3 
WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, 3 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


00 | Language peets, Se Supplementary Work. 


| 


A GRAND GOOD BOOK 


FOR THE 


HICHER SCHOOLS: 


The Song | Greeting. 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 


Every compiler has his times of special inspiration, 
in which he does his best work. In some such sea- 
son, Mr. Emerson laid the plan of this excellent book. 
which has no superior for the beauty of its subjects 
and its music, and is well and conveniently arranged. 

Opening the book at random, one sees, perhaps, 
“O, Merry Goes the Heart.” a glee full of sunshine; 
or, “‘ The Light of Home,” a charming home song ; 
or, ‘“‘The Hunter’s Song,” full of bugle notes; or, 
* Good Night ;” or the solid and true, “Thou who art 
Faithful”; or a wide awake sea-song, or a beautiful 
Hymn Anthem. Theieis nothing that is not elevated 
and refined. 

Songs are generally arranged in four parts; but 
one, two, three, or four parts may be sung at will. 

The publishers would be glad to have you give this 
superior book a trial. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt 
of 60 cents. 

Schools supplied at the rate of $6.00 for a dozen 
books. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 
FOR BOOKS OF 
Recitations, Declamations, 


Dialogues, Charades, Plays, 


No matter by whom published, whether American or 
Foreign, and for works on Elocution, Oratory, Sing- 
ing, cting, Vocal Defects, ete., send to headquar- 
ters, EDGARS. WERNER, 48 University Place x Y. 
Circulars and other information gladly furnished. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, | 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, $1.25 | Murray’s Essential Lessonsi» English, - 75 
Brandt’s German Grammar «=  « 41,50) Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - .90 


Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution - = 1.25 


? n tuden 
) -60 and $1.00 | Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac 225 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, -  .50/ Harrison’s French Syntax, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25, Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, ° © e £0 
Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


| Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship (1849-85), 


Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-8 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Bianks. 

Gillet & Roife’s New Works on Physics. 
Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 


Pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1885. ¢ 
Number Tablets, for mpplementary Work in Arith- 

metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885. 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic, 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore's First Lessons in and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books, I three numbers. 

Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH &'CO., 

209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 

Chicago. New York. Boston. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geogra: 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. oe 


ANTHONY & BRACKETT, PHYSICS, Pt. 1. 
cloth, $1.50 


AUSTEN’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12mo,cl., 2.50 
BOLTON’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo, cl., 1.50 
BRUSH’S BLOW-PIPE 850 
CRAFT’S QUALITATIVE 12mo, cl., 1.50 
DRECHSEL’S CHEMICAL REACTIONS. “ “ 1.25 
FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8yo, cl., 4.00 

“ QUANTITATIVE 6.00 
HART’S VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 12mo, cloth, 2.50 
KOLBE. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ 
MILLER’S CHEMISTRY. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 17.00 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. “ 4.50 

THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 12mo, cl., 1.50 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


or others, who wish to examine 
D 


the Advertising agency o¢ LORD & THOMAS. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. 
Cleveland (0.) public schools, 


Constructive Drawi with 
used in connection with any system of 


Illustrated, 


rawing. 
One vol., 16mo, 121 pages, 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Isr. 


_The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Warts, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Publie Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


By Franx Axorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in gram 
elementary principle of mechanical drawing. Part 
roblems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


trical Drawing, with problems. Part 


Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 35 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 2.%a"gy* 


C. F. STEARNS, W. E. Agent, 8 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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